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RECOGNIZE and PATRONIZE 


ee ee ee ee = = Phe LEADERS 


YOUR JOB IS TO TRAIN FUTURE LEADERS. 


SECURE YOUR SUPPLIES AND 
EQUIPMENT FROM THOSE LEADERS 
WHO WILL INSURE, 

QUALITY PRODUCTS 

FUNCTIONAL VALUES 


DEPENDABLE SERVICE 


WE INVITE YOU TO VISIT OUR DISPLAY ROOM 


Have you written for your new catalogs? 
Catalog No. 62—Science Catalog—Kindergarten Catalog 





NASHVILLE HIGHLAND SCHOOL CHATTANOOGA SCHOOL 
PRODUCTS CO. PRODUCTS CO. PRODUCTS CO. PRODUCTS C9. 


158 Second Ave., North Jackson at Broadway 343-55 Madison 115 Broad St. 
Nashville, Tennessee Knoxville, Tennessee Memphis, Tenn. Chattanooga, Tennessee 
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EACHERS-We can save you $ and ¢ 


On Your Automobile Insurance 


SEND IN THIS FORM FOR QUOTATIONS ON YOUR CAR. 
NO OBLIGATION, OF COURSE. 











Name Address 

School Are you (or spouse) a member of State Educ. Assoc.? Yes [] No 
Are there any drivers in household over age 65? Yes [] No [J Male under age 21? Yes No D 
Do you receive reimbursement for any use of your car? Yes] No Your Age 





Married? Yes] No[{]_ Do youor your spouse use the car in occupation other than to and from work? Yes] No[] 


Involved in serious accident last five years? If so give details on separate sheet. Yes] No[] 


DESCRIPTION OF VEHICLE 
Year Model Trade Name Model No. of Cyl. 


Deluxe, Special, etc. 


Type of Body Cost _______—————s~«Purchase date Motor No. 


Month and Year 


























Present Insurance Co Present Insurance Expires 


List Names and ages of all regular drivers 








CHECK & COVERAGES DESIRED 




















First Semi- Semiannual 
Liability and Medical BODILY INJURY | PROPERTY DAMAGE| MEDICAL annual prem. thereafter 
$ 10,000/ 20,000 $ 5,000 $ 500 
* _—_ 
Payment Package Plan aaa waaes — 300 | 
30,000/ 100,000 10,000 1000 | 
“Includes 50,000/ 100,000 20,000 2,000 
All in One Plan — 
one Rate. 100,000/ 300,000 20,000 2,000 $ 























COMPREHENSIVE—Fire, Wind, Theft, Vandalism, and Glass breakage, etc. 








EMERGENCY ROAD SERVICE—Up to $10.00 each use . 


COLLISION AND UPSET—$50 or $100 deductible . 
TOTAL 








Sponsored by The Tennessee Education Association 
W. O. Evers John E. Stewart, P. O. Box 1143 Joe L. Skelton 
32! Seventh Avenue, North Chattanooga VErnon 1-1676 4389 Castle Avenue 
Nashville 3 ALpine 4-3950 Memphis 17 MUtual 5-1603 


an 
1830 Highland Avenue 
Knoxville 523-5072 
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TEACHERS 


Oe a, 


Servi 
LOAN 


YOU 
$800" 


IN STRICT 
CONFIDENCE 


YES, YOU CAN BORROW 
ANY AMOUNT UP TO $800 
ENTIRELY BY MAIL 


Because you are a teacher, I will be 
happy to loan you $100, $200, $300, 
$500 or as much as $800 ON YOUR 
SIGNATURE! I’ll send you the amount 
you need QUICKLY .. . your friends, 
relatives, merchants, school board will 
not be contacted. Postal Finance’s ‘‘Bor- 
row-By-Mail’’ service is the best way 
to get money in complete privacy. NO 
time off from work . . . NO witnesses 
‘or cosigners . . . NO insurance or special 
fees required . . . NO embarrassing 
investigations. Just send the coupon 
TODAY. 


PAY ALL YOUR BILLS AT ONCE 
You can get money to CONSOLIDATE 
YOUR DEBTS and pay all your bills. 
Make one small, convenient monthly 
payment instead of many! Keep your 
credit standing in your town. Take care 
of emergency expenses—taxes, medical 
costs, insurance premiums, school costs, 
new clothes, home or car repairs. Enjoy 
peace of mind worth many times the 
cost of your loan! 


—COST CONTROLLED LOANS— 
CONVENIENT MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


You control the cost of your loan. You 
can take as long as 24 months to repay, 
or pay back within weeks. You pay 
ON for the actual time you use the 
money—not a day longer. 

You can borrow from old-established 
Postal Finance Company with complete 
confidence. We are licensed by the 
State to do business under the Small 
Loan Law. This is your assurance of 
fair rates and Supervised Reliability. 

End your money worries. Pa 

GET IT QUICK EVERYBODY. AT ONCE 
with a Postal Finance Cost-Controlled Loan. 
Our service is as fast as the U.S. Air Mail. . . 
we are as near you as your mail box. We have 
the money you need waiting for you. For 
QUICK LOAN SERVICE and friendly 
—" cooperation, ACT NOW! Send 
—_ us the coupon TODAY! As soon 
as we receive it, we'll rush you 
by ae, FREE, 
in a plain envelo ° 
Postal everything you ened 
Omeany te get money you 

@uthe want right away. 


POSTAL FINANCE CO. 


Dept.: 128-V 308 Francis Bidg. 


Louisville 2, Kentucky 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 





D. J. Levitt, President 
POSTAL FINANCE CO., Dept.) !28-V } 
308 Francis Bidg., Louisville 2, Kentucky } 
Please Airmail to me FREE in a plain ! 
envelope everything I need to get money, so { 
if I decide to borrow I can get the r oney I 
need RIGHT AWAY. | 
I 
| 
I 
1 
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NEWS FROM 


SCHOOL ENROLLMENT BOOMING 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—According to 
the United States Office of Education, 
45 million pupils from kindergarten 
through high school are enrolled this 
year. This is an increase of over one 
million students over last year. In the 
past decade, enrollment increased by 
16 million—about equal to the popula- 
tion of New York State. 


* * * * 


HOW MANY CLASSROOMS DO YOU 
NEED? 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The nation 
must have 427,000 new classrooms in 
the next five years, reports the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. Present construc- 
tion rate is only 70,000 per year. 





NEW YORK, N. Y.—The state of mod- 
ern math teaching is of common con- 
cern in Europe as well as the United 
States. European findings . . . and 
recommendations . . . closely parallel 
American experience and proposed re- 
forms. The reported need is for more 
Math education in the lower grades 
and for teaching techniques which 
interest rather than deter the child. 


* * * * 


ENGLISH TEACHERS ... AND WRITING 


ANN ARBOR, MICH.—Colleges have 
been complaining about students who 
are well qualified in most subjects 
but too weak in English composition 
to “put their best foot forward”. A 
program at the University of Michigan 
will result next summer in re-training 
900 high school English teachers across 
the country to emphasize more crea- 
tive writing by students instead of 
“literary criticism” of recognized 
authors. 


* * * * 


NEW, FREE SAFETY POSTERS 





Educators offers a set 
of four new, free 
School Safety posters. 
They illustrate four 
common situations in 
a way children under- 
stand. Mail the coupon 
(right) today. 
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BRITISH QUESTION SCHOOL AID 


LONDON, ENGLAND—A major issue 
in Britain as well as the United States 
is a controversy over government aid 
to private education. A recent decision 
by the government denied state aid 
to private schools such as Eton and 
Harrow. 
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VALLEY STREAM, N. Y.—A commit- 
tee of teachers and parents in Valley 
Stream came up with the following 
time table for elementary pupils: 
Grades 1 and 2, 15 to 20 minutes per 
day; Grades 3 and 4, 30 minutes; 
Grades 5 and 6, 60 minutes. 





* * & & 


THANKS TO TENNESSEE TEACHERS 


More than 3,100 now are members 
of 51 Educators Groups. . . and have 
received more than 0,000 in bene- 
fits. Monthly income, hospital-surgical, 
major medical (to $10,000!) plans are 
available— and at minimum cost. 
why 215,000 other teachers have joined 
Educators since 1910. Mail the coupon 
for free information without obligation. 


Gentry Hale 
State Manager 
Nashville, Tennessee 








LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
P. O. Box 149 LANCASTER, PA. 


Educational Service Dept. 
end... .sets free 


Ss 

Safety Posters 
C) Please send me full details of your 
GROUP INSURANCE free and without 
any obligation on my part. 
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Name of School ......-++e+22****** 
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Good citizenship and_ better 
schools for Tennessee’s children are 
inseparable—and the teachers of 
Nashville and Davidson County set 
out to prove it at this year’s State 
Fair. What happened when they 
set up their citizenship booth and 
took a sample ballot may point di- 
rectly to 1962. (Story on page 12) 














“What nobler employment, or more valuable to the state, 
than that of the man who instructs the rising generation 2”? 


—CICERO: DE DIVINATIONE, II, C. 78 B.C. 


HUMBLE OIL & REFINING COMPANY Esso, 
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EDITORIALS 


Let’s Talk About Citizenship 


Do teachers really vote! 


This is a question Tennessee legislators frequently ask. It 
is a question that is frequently asked by candidates for the 
Governor's office. Teachers should keep in mind this fact 
and also should keep in mind the fact that the future of 
education and teaching in Tennessee could depend in large 
measure on who is elected governor in the election of 1962 
and also on what legislators are picked for the 1963 General 
Assembly. It is our opinion that teachers will be more con- 
cerned about this election than they have been in the past. 

While we have made progress in the past, we have not 
made the progress that should have been made; and actually 
during this school year a great majority of teachers will re- 
ceive less money than they received last year. 


Who Is Responsible? 


The governor in Tennessee has a great deal of authority 
under the laws that prevail in our state. Some people say 
the success or failure of any legislative program will depend 
on the governor. There is no doubt that he has much in- 
fluence on legislation. The point of view, the attitude toward 
education, and the concern of the governor toward the gen- 
eral welfare determine in large measure what recommenda- 
tions he makes to the legislature concerning education. 
There has been no appreciable amount of financial assistance 
to education (or any other state function) appropriated in 
many years unless approved by the governor. 

Of course, we cannot stress enough the importance of the 
members of the General Assembly—the people elected by the 
counties of this state to represent them. It is very important 
that we have people who have the right attitude toward bet- 
ter things for the boys and girls of this state. If a candidate 
for governor who is interested in education is elected and 
members of the General Assembly who will work with the 
governor in improving education are chosen, steps can be 
taken to remedy a situation which does not seem to be too 
bright at this time. 

It should be remembered that any governor, however great 
his interest in education, will be a more enthusiastic sup- 
Porter if he knows that the members cf the legislature 
‘upport the program and if we have evidence to present to 
him that a large majority of the people of the state support 
the program. It is important that we be able to say to the 
severnor and to other state officials that the legislature and 
the people want greater appropriations for education. 


Teachers’ Duty to Vote 


Steps should be taken to show the candidates for office 
that teachers and the public in general are intensely inter- 
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ested in the type people elected to these offices. Our position 
is explained by a statement which we have adapted with 
permission of the INDIANA TEACHER: 

“Teachers have a responsibility to register and vote. That 
responsibility is threefold in character. 

“First, as citizens of a self-governing republic it is a 
responsibility that must not be dodged. The education of 
a teacher lays upon the teacher the duty of studying public 
issues and of bringing to bear the greatest measure of under- 
standing that such an education makes possible. 

“Secondly, the teacher is not only a citizen; he is ines- 
capably a model citizen. The contour and quality of that 
model, the product of mind times spirit, have an impact 
upon youth that finds its ultimate expression in the future. 
Each of us can reach back into obscure and minor school 
experiences when a moment of teaching or precept became 
registered permanently in the character that we came to be. 
The lesson of that fact must not be ignored by all of us as 
teachers as we approach an important event in the life of our 
country, the election of our public officials. It, therefore, 
becomes the duty of a teacher to live up to the obligation of 
youth model, and to set before youth the example of 100 
per cent citizenship on election days. 

“Thirdly, it must be remembered that each group of 
citizens, farmers, laborers, doctors, retailers, and a host of 
others, has the responsibility of registering for his group on 
election day the superior knowledge of the service of that 
vocation to society. The major interest of teachers is educa- 
tion. The major segment of understanding of a teacher is 
what the schools need and the ways and means by which 
levels of education can be slowly raised. 

“It is our obligation to study the record of public officials 
who make school policy, particularly of the members of the 
General Assembly and those public officials whose major 
duty is the administering of educational laws. The profes- 
sional organizations, the Tennessee Education Association 
and others, will render a real service if their legislative com- 
mittees, state as well as local, provide the leadership, infor- 
mation, and means by which these things can be achieved: 

a. 100% registration of all teachers in Tennessee; 

b. 100% knowledge of the record of public officials and of 
candidates for public office; 

c. 100% voting of all teachers on primary election day. 

“This program is underway and will be 100% successful 
if teachers live up to their threefold duty as citizens on the 
next primary election day.” 


Eve, election is important. Let us be qualified to vote 
and let us vote as intelligently as possible. 


The New Legislative Program 


President Roy Wallace has appointed a Legislative Com- 
mittee to consider the most important items which should 
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be included in a new legislative program. By the time you 
receive this issue of THE TENNESSEE TEACHER, the 
recommendations of this committee will be known. The 
findings of this group will be published in the December 
issue and should be studied very carefully by all teachers. 
This will not necessarily be the final word on the legislative 
program because the Representative Assembly which meets 
January 12-13 will have the final say. 

The delegates to this Representative Assembly should be 
chosen early by the local education associations and should 
study carefully the information about the legislative program 
and all other matters of business to come before the Repre- 
sentative Assembly. 


What Can You Do To Help? 


The new legislative program will mean much to each 
individual teacher and to all students in the public schools, 
grades one through the university. The teacher means much 
to the program also, because the combined efforts of all will 
be necessary to convince the people that the achievement 
of this program is necessary for the welfare of the children of 
the state. 

Here are some of the ways you can help: 

1, Cooperate with your local committees when asked to 
help. 





2. If your committees are not active, do what you can to 
get them to work. 


3. Understand the program and be able to make a cage 
for it. If every teacher would assume responsibility for ex. 
plaining the program to all organizations to which he belongs 
and to all his friends and relatives, it would do much to 
make the needs of education known to the people. This is 
essential to the success of the program. 


t. Use the literature prepared to support the program 
and help distribute copies to the parents of the children you 
teach. 


5. Do the best job of teaching this year that you have 
ever done. If every teacher would do this, it would provide 
the answer to those few people who say, “Some teachers 
make more than they are worth.” The teacher inevitably 
has great influence on the children he teaches. If this in- 
fluence is for good, if the parents think the teacher is doing 
well by their children, they will be friends of the teacher. If 
they have respect for and confidence in the teachers of their 
children, they likely will have a high regard for all teachers. 
This is most important in a long-range public relations pro- 
gram for the improvement of education.—F.E.B. 


Tennesseans at Salary School 





BuENA STOLBERG, (right) past-president, NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers, looks over a salary bulletin with (left to right) William Clevenger, Jr. 
of Hendersonville, Jack Nichols of Knoxville, and Roy Dowdy of Lebanon, 
Tennessee representatives at the Fourth National Salary School. The Salary 
School was sponsored by the Office of Professional Development and Welfare 
of the National Education Association in Washington, D. C., September 26-29. 
Approximately 140 educators, representing 50 states, the District of Columbia 


and Puerto Rico, attended the three-day course in practical ways of setting 


up and putting into operation salary schedules for teachers. A six member 
team of instructors put school participants through a rigid daily schedule and 
groups from each state received “diplomas” for satisfactory completion of the 


course. 
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Lots of boys would like to be 


A few years ago, if a boy dreamed of being an engineer, 
he pictured himself perched in the cab of a giant locomotive. 
Nowadays, he has another kind of engineering in mind. 
He dreams of manned rockets twice the size of a steam 
engine, of giant computers, and specially equipped 
research laboratories. He pictures himself taking impor- 
tant strides in the world of scientific development. 


American Oil Company has talked to many such boys 
(and girls) at high school career conferences throughout 
the country. Many are preparing themselves for the 
college study necessary to become engineers. But some 
have not begun adequate preparation. Each of them needs 
the counsel and guidance of his teachers and parents. 


To become engineers, boys in school today must plan 
early and carefully. Students interested in science and 
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engineers when they grow up 


engineering should begin their basic studies in junior high 
school. As you know, mathematics, chemistry, physics 
and other sciences are essential. English grammar, com- 
position and speech courses should also receive special 
attention—studies that will promote clear understanding 
of technical and scientific ideas. 


Students who want to be engineers when they grow up 
may choose to be chemical, civil, electrical, mechanical 
engineers, to name a few. Your counsel and guidance—to 
direct and encourage the outstanding students in your 
school to plan now—will help make their dreams of a 
career in engineering a reality. 
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Special Section: 


Citizenship 


e Junior High School 


Students in Lebanon 


e Teachers in Nashville 


and Davidson County 


e An Education-minded 


Corporation in Kingsport 


“Vote! Vote! Vote!” 
Cried the Children . 
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THE STUDENTS of Lebanon High 
have received recognition in citizenship 
in national papers and magazines; most 
important of all, they got out a record 
vote. 
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CLASS OFFICERS were elected at 
Junior High on election day. (Left to 
right) Pat Sloan, treasurer, Georgia 
Mae Williams, president, Bill Mc- 
Dowell, vice president, and Brenda 
Yarbough, secretary, ran on an official 
ballot. (Three students ran for each 


fice ) 















And the People of Lebanon Did! 


Last December 16, NEA News carried 
the following item on page 4: “More 
people than ever before in Lebanon and 
Wilson County, Tennessee, voted in the 
recent national presidential election. 
The local school bond issue passed by 
more than 15 to 1.” 

This contrasts sharply with an item 
some three months later in Education 
U.S.A. In speaking of apathy and ignor- 
ance, the publication stated: “Last May 
82.2% of the registered voters in St. 
Louis didn’t bother to vote on the 
school bond issue; it was DEFEATED 
by a “No” vote from 6.7% of the regis- 
tered voters . . . A Parma bond issue 
was defeated by 285 votes out of 19,690 
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votes cast when only 44% of the voters 
came to the polls. (One Parma “citizen” 
commented, “I didn’t vote in May and 
I didn’t vote in November. I’m busy. 
I’ve got four kids to look after. And 
what difference does it make? We'll 
always have schools.” 

The reports from the U. S. Office of 
Education issued this past summer show 
little improvement. A bulletin dated 
July 25, 1961 states that less than two 
voters out of five have shown sufficient 
interest in school bond and tax elections 
to cast their ballot in the twelve years 
preceding 1960. Average turnout for a 
school financial election (in districts 
which account for 97 percent of all pub- 


lic school pupils) was only 36.3%. 
“There is no reason to think’, the re- 
port states, “that public interest has in- 
creased to any extent in recent years.” 

Well, in Lebanon and Wilson County, 
Tennessee, it has! And to a large ex- 
tent the Lebanon Junior High School 
students are responsible, according to 
Mary Burton, principal of the school. 
Last November more people went to 
the poles in the city and county than 
ever before. 3,042 voted for the school 
bonds; 192 voted against. 

Election activities at Junior High 
developed as an outgrowth of a study 
of national and state government in the 
social studies classes (and from a visit 
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| Growth! Needs! 
| i Xe - \ 


UPPORT 
CHOGL BOND ISSUE 


Novombor 8, 1960 








No Incroase ip Tacs 


a 


“GROWTH! NEEDS!”, a four page 
mimeographed brochure with a map 


cover, was distributed by the children. 
They explained it to their parents! 


IN THEIR SCHOOLPAPER and by 
wearing badges. Lebanon Junior High 
students urged adults to register and 
vote. Can You? Will 


You?” became a battle cry. 


“T can’t vote. 


IN JUNIOR HIGH’S classrooms, local, 
state, and national government is a 
regular part of their social studies. 
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made in the fall by Lucille Ellison, a 
member of the NEA Citizenship Com- 
mittee. According to Lebanon, she just 
happened to come at the right time 
and a unit was planned to coincide with 
national elections.) A total of 478 stu- 
dents took part (268 eighth grade 
students; 210 seventh grade students) . 
On election day the students put into 
practice their findings by electing eighth 
grade class officers and by a “straw vote” 
for President of the United States. But 
long before election day they had been 
working on the real election by means 
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of a get out the vote campaign. They 
took their duties seriously and helped 
distribute a booklet called “Growth 
Needs” in connection with the school 
bond issue (Each student took a copy 
home with him and explained it to his 
parents). The students also distributed 
VOTE! VOTE! VOTE! sheets and car. 
ried one home on election day. They 
also wore badges bearing the message 
“T Can’t Vote, Can You? Will You?” 


The people of Lebanon and Wilson 
County both could—AND DID! 
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All Hits. 


RY CREST 


AUHARPE 


...and all-time favorites with young readers. 





ow — for Young Adults — Harper pioneers 


library editions in HARPER*cReEsT bindings. 


These timeless classics have been put into a revo- 
lutionary new binding for standard-size books . . . 
Mark Twain, Captain Cousteau, Lew Wallace, 
Betty Smith, Conan Doyle, Jim Bishop, Fred 
Gipson, E. B. White, and many more . . . science, 
adventure, novels, essays . . . carefully selected for 
the junior and senior high school audience. Most 
are issued with bright pre-printed covers in colors 
identical with those on the jacket. 


ALSO ADDED to the already well-established HARPERWCREST list 
for children is a new group of standard-size intermediate titles in- 
cluding the beloved “Little House” books of Laura Ingalls Wilder 
and the children’s books of E. B. White. 


HARPERWCREST picture and story book bindings meet textbook-use 
standards and are guaranteed for the life of the sheets. They are rein- 
forced with side-sewing through heavy drill with visible joints. The 
washable, damp-proof, soil-resistant covers are of impregnated 56-square 
cloth over hard-rolled binders board. 


HARPER“ CRE ST standard-size editions also meet textbook-use standards 
and are guaranteed for the life of the sheets. They are Smythe-sewn and 
reinforced with visible joint muslin around first and last signatures, 
and are cased in with a tight back. The washable, damp-proof, soil- 
resistant covers are of 56-square cloth over hard-rolled binders board. 


SOLD AT NET PRICES TO SCHOOLS AND LIBRARIES 
To order Checklists of HARPER CRE ST Editions, write Harper & Brothers, Dept. 98, 
49 East 33rd St., New York 16. 


Checklist No. 1 — Elementary Books (Grades K-3) 
Checklist No. 2 — Intermediate Books (Grades 3-9) 
Checklist No. 3 — Junior & Young Adult Books (Grades 7-9 & 10-12) 


HARPER & BROTHERS ° 49 East 33rd Street * New York 16 


order from 


TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY, NASHVILLE 
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Believing that “Alert citizens plus 
united action equals the best public 
schools,” Nashville and Davidson 
County teachers took 


Citizenship 


To 
The 


Fair 


By Rosert W. Bocen, 
executive secretary, 
The Education Council 


Teachers of Nashville and Davidson 
County decided at their first meeting in 
August of this year that they would take 
their Citizenship Action Committee's 
theme to the State Fair. Working 


precious heritage. 
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vised a ballot that would result in a needed to shape theories and plans into 
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responsibility and a generous supply of 
professional spirit. 

The booth was ready on time—and 
it was a big attraction at the Fair. 
Stapling guns had done their part in the 
decoration of the 8-foot by 20-foot space. 
And the teachers (who have almost daily 
practice in poster-making) had seen to 
it that cardboard was shaped, words 
painted, and signs lettered. Flags went 
up with the posters—everything needed 
to draw atention to the importance of 
registering, studying issues, and voting. 

The two “live” voting machines were 
a real education for many of the Fair 
visitors. Students under 21 learned how 
to use a machine that is a symbol of 
adult citizenship. Some adults who had 
let timidity, apathy, or supposed lack of 
time rob them of their franchise walked 
into the voting booth for the first time. 
One young man who said he had been 
registered in Davidson County for seven 
years admitted that he had never ex- 
ercised his right to vote. 

The literature distributed at the booth 
did much to promote citizenship. The 
World Book Company had provided the 
Education Council with five thousand 
copies each of the brochures, “How a 
Bill Becomes a Law” and “Presidents of 
the United States”. Three thousand 
copies of NEA’s citizenship brochures 
“How to Write Your Congressman” and 
“Can You Vote?” furnished further take- 





home information. And the Nashville 
League of Women Voters and the 
Chamber of Commerce cooperated in 
distributing information about voter 
registration. 

Important questions were posed for 
the sample ballot—and the visitors to 
the booth actually voted and thereby 
furnished a public opinion poll. The 
six questions for those over 21 were: 
(1) Do you favor a school board elected 
by the people?; (2) Do you favor public 
hearings on school budgets before final 
adoption by the board of education?; 
(3) Do you favor the board of education 
appointing the superintendent?; (4) Do 
you favor public kindergartens for our 
children?; (5) Do you favor federal sup- 
port for public schools?; (6) In order 
for children of Tennessee to have as 
good public schools as can be found any- 
where in the U.S. would you be willing 
to pay more local and state taxes? 


Significantly 83% of those voting 
answered “Yes” to the sixth question. 


Perhaps it is wishful thinking to be- 
lieve that voters all over the State would 
vote the same way on an official ballot; 
on the other hand, what happened in 
our mother state of North Carolina this 
year may be an indication that the Ed- 
ucation Council's poll is a real straw in 
the wind! 


Your Vote Counts was the big mes- 


= sage at the Citizenship Booth. Large 
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tions). 


BEFORE ENTERING 
adults had a chance to study the ballot. 
Once inside the booth they registered 
their opinion by secret ballot (just as 
we do in local, state. 


posters told visitors about their privi- 
leges and just what they needed to do 
in order to be able to vote—all in easy 
one-two-three fashion. 
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Put It On Paper. 


Good Schools 


Are A 


Business Asset 


By V. K. SHANNON, 
Division Manager, 


The Mead Corporation, Kingsport 


A man came here to Kingsport from 
New York City not long ago. Every- 
where he went, folks told him that 
Kingsport is the greatest little city in 
the country. The visitor, however, was 
not the sort that would take it on faith. 
He told me, “Vince, years ago, when I 
was a young and green newspaper re- 
porter, my paper was sued for libel be- 
cause I reported as fact a biased opinion 
which someone had given me. The 
managing editor summoned me into his 
office, dressed me down thoroughly and 
then said in more kindly fashion: ‘Son, 
if you’re going to be a newspaperman, 
just remember one thing: Never believe 
anything anyone tells you. Check it 
first’.” 

Since my friend wouldn’t take it on 
faith, I sat down and marshalled my 
reasons for stating that Kingsport is a 
splendid city. You may be able to add 
to the list, but here are my reasons: 

Kingsport was planned as an indus- 
trial city: It didn’t just happen. Because 
it was planned intelligently, imagina- 
tively, and purposefully, it is suffering 
relatively little from the growing pains 
and congestion which are plaguing al- 
most every other city in the land. Be- 
cause it was planned, it has a great deal 
of industry for a city of its size. It has 
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not only volume of industry, but also 
diversity of industry, so that if one runs 
into economic difficulties, the chances 
are that the others will not be similarly 
affected. In some cases the companies 
here in town complement each other. 
For example, my company, the Mead 
Corporation, sells some of its paper to 
the Kingsport Press. The companies in 
Kingsport were carefully chosen by its 
builders; they didn’t accept just anyone. 
For all these reasons we now enjoy a 
high level of employment at above-aver- 
age wages; that’s a good thing for any 
town. 

Another reason for our town’s success- 
ful development is its form of govern- 
ment. Kingsport was the first city in 
the state, and one of the first in the 
country, to adopt what is known as the 
council-manager form of government. 
Our aldermen are able, intelligent, con- 
scientious men who are successful in 
their business or professional endeavors. 

Our city manager is a professional. 
Thus we are spared the “blessings” of 
having our city run by any political 
hacks. Moreover, our local government 
is non-partisan; in all probability, many 
of you do not know which of our alder- 
men are Democrats and which are Re- 
publicans. This is as it should be, for, 





as one of our statesmen once said, 
“There is no Democratic way of clean. 
ing the streets, and no Republican way 
of putting out fires.” 


Still another reason for Kingsport’s 
being a good place in which to live and 
work is its people. They are loyal, hard- 
working, independent, religious, people 
—fine people to have as friends, neigh- 
bors, and colleagues. Where else can 
you find a town which has oversub- 
scribed its Community Chest goal in two 
short weeks for thirty-nine years in a 
row? Where else can you find an in- 
dustrial town — not a company town, 
mind you, but an industrial town—in 
which labor relations are as smooth as 
they are here? Where else can you find 
a town in which the top ranking busi- 
ness executives devote so much time and 
attention to civic, governmental, and 
educational affairs? Where else can you 
find a town of this size in which $1,000, 
000. was raised in 10 days to expand the 
local hospital, thus exceeding substanti- 
ally the quota of $750,000. which had 
been set? 


A further reason for Kingsport’s 
eminence is that it has one of the finest 
educational systems for cities of its popu- 
lation in the country. Now, as my cyni- 
cal friend from New York might say, 
“How do we know the school system is 


” 


good? Must we take that on faith too? 


Anyone who has ever lived in Kings- 
port just knows in his bones that it’s 
good. A number of the executives in 
our company who have been promoted 
and transferred to other cities have 
thought twice about accepting their pro- 
motions because they were reluctant to 
withdraw their youngsters from our 
school system. Aside from our personal 
feelings, however, we have some strong 
objective evidence of the superiority of 
our school system. For example, the 
turnover rate of teachers here last year 
was only seven percent, compared with 
the state and national average of ten 
to fifteen percent. I think it fair to as 
sume that if our teachers were not proud 
of their schools, if they did not enjoy 
teaching here, the turnover rate would 
be higher. 


Fiom seventy to eighty percent of 
our high school graduates enter college, 
compared with the state and national 
average of thirty to forty percent. Ur 
fortunately, we do not have the person 
nel to keep records of the number who 
earn college degrees. But we do heat 
from some of the institutions to which 
we send our students; for the most part 
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they do well. Perhaps one reason they 
do well is that in the Essential High 
School Content Battery our boys and 
girls have quite consistently scored above 
the Tennessee and national norms. 

Here in Kingsport we spend $275 per 
capita to educate our youngsters, com- 
pared with the state average of $210. 
Now we all know that high expenditures 
do not necessarily guarantee high 
quality, but we also know that it takes 
money to pay the staff, maintain the 
plant, buy textbooks, and so on. We 
know that skimping on the education 
budget makes it inevitable that there 
will be a slackening of standards some- 
where along the line. 

One-third of our classroom teachers 
hold advanced degrees and Kingsport 
doesn’t have a single teacher without 
a bachelor’s degree. According to the 
National Education Association this is 
quite unusual for a Southern school sys- 
tem. By contrast, twenty-two percent of 
the teachers in Tennessee do not have 
four years of higher education. 

Our truant officer has so few truants 
to track down that the authorities have 
had to give her some other duties to 
keep her occupied. This suggests that 
our children like school pretty well and 
doen't attend under compulsion, a 
further sign of a good system. 

Another index is the size of our 
classes, which average 28 or 29 young- 
sters. As you know, 40 children per 
class is, unfortunately, not at all unusual 
in many parts of the country. 

Kingsport teachers have a total of 
four thousand, five hundred years of 
teaching experience, or an average of 15 
years each; they have been on the job 
long enough to know what they are 
doing! 

Unlike some school systems, we still 
provide classical education. For example, 
our schools give instruction in Latin. 
And appropriate emphasis is given to 
literature, history, and modern foreign 
languages. An experiment in teaching 
French at the elementary level has been 
Successful. Our superintendent of 
schools, Dr. Swick, and his staff are 
ot afraid of innovation. Thus the 
effort to impart culture to school chil- 
dren—which was once the chief goal of 
¢ducation—has not been abandoned in 
Kingsport; we have avoided the tempta- 
Yon to turn education into glorified 
Vocational training. 

One thing I find gratifying is that we 
didn’t wait for Sputnik to shock us into 
creating a good school system. We've 
had one for many years. 
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I am convinced that the statistics and 
the facts prove that Kingsport has a 
superior school system. This is some- 
thing that the businessmen of the com- 
munity, the members of the Chamber of 
Commerce, appreciate. (We executives 
of Kingsport companies who maintain a 
strong interest in the quality of educa- 
tion in the community, congratulate the 
teachers, the school administration, and 
the Board of Education for the excep- 
tional work they are performing. And 
we want to say thank you, too.) 


One way we businessmen are able to 
support your work is through volunteer 
service, including service on the Board 
of Education. Another is with money. 
My company alone, for example, paid 
$275,000. in city and county taxes last 
year; roughly half of this was spent on 
education! 

I am reminded of the gatekeeper at 
Churchill Downs who withdrew his life 
savings from the bank to put his nephew 
through college. Asked why he did so, 
he answered, “Year in and year out I 
see hundreds and thousands of men bet 
on the horses and lose their shirts. I 
reckon a fellow might make a killing 
if he bet on a human being.” 

We businessmen are betting on 
human beings. Just give them the op- 
portunity to study and improve them- 
selves and they will prove their worth. 
Indeed, we have reached that stage in 
our National development where the 
man without an education, where the 
man who fails to make the most of his 
educational opportunities, doesn’t stand 
much of a chance. 

It wasn’t always that way, of course. 
The paper industry, for example, until 
fairly recently was a craft and not a 
science. 
sixth hand on a paper machine in the 
Mead Corporation mill in Lynchburg, 
Virginia, there was just one chemical 
engineer on the staff (and there was 
only one here in Kingsport). Things 
are different today. Here in Kingsport 
(Mead’s second largest mill making fine 
printing and business papers) we have 
twenty-three engineers either chemical, 
mechanical, or electrical. In Chillicothe, 
Ohio, our company recently dedicated 
a $4,500,000. research laboratory. There 
we have one hundred highly-trained 
chemists, chemical engineers, electrical, 
mechanical, hydraulic engineers, and 
other specialists. They have the finest 
and most modern tools to assist them in 
their work: a radioactive tracer labora- 
tory, a computer, high-speed photo- 
graphic equipment, two model paper 


When I went to work as a 


machines, and so on. 

The larger paper companies, includ- 
ing Mead, visit the campuses of leading 
universities in their search for talented, 
well-trained young men. Mead and its 
competitors have an ever-growing re- 
quirement for better-educated men and 
women. 

Since it is our company’s policy to 
promote from within when possible, we 
have a program of training our own 
employees for more responsible posi- 
tions. Some of our men are sent to 
night school to study physics, chemistry, 
and other subjects, in accordance with 
their needs and the demands of our 
business. One of the first things we do 
with those who wish to participate in 
the training program is to give them a 
20-week course in effective expression. 

If a man is unable to give clear and 
explicit directions, obviously he won’t 
make a very good supervisor. You may 
recall the fellow who rushed into the 
airline office in San Francisco in a state 
of great agitation and demanded, 
“Where’s the bus? Where’s the bus?” 

“You've plenty of time” a clerk told 
him. “Just go out that door; the bus is 
waiting.” 

The man raced out. Two hours later 
and still agitated, he raced into the air- 
line office again. “I’ve just had an in- 
teresting tour of Chinatown”, he said. 
“Where's the bus to the airport?” 

We are told the many Americans are 
missing the bus because they never 
learned the things they should have 
learned in school; that high school grad- 
uates too often don’t know how to read; 
that college graduates frequently are 
unable to write a lucid English sentence; 
that some youngsters are not taught to 
use their heads, to think for themselves, 
and that failure of many of our schools 
is a national disgrace. 

Happily, this is not the picture in 
Kingsport. There are now more than 
500 children of Mead employees in the 
Kingsport schools. They are educating 
many of our future employees. And, in 
my judgment, if all Mead employees 
had been privileged to enjoy the fine 
education which these children are now 
getting in the Kingsport schools, our 
in-plant training program would not be 
as important as it is today. 

Our company, which is in many re- 
spects much like thousands of others 
which have developed under the Ameri- 
can economic system, does more than 
buy raw materials and services and sell 
its products. 

Last year the Mead Corporation con- 
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Sell famous Mason 
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$300 to $2500 


For complete information fill in and mail 
us the coupon shown. If you decide to go 
ahead you don’t risk a cent,—you pay noth- 
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package is wrapped with a band printed 
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return what you don’t sell. Candy is sold 
at less than regular retail price. You make 
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risk! You can’t lose. Mail in coupon today 
for information about MASON’S PROTECTED 
FUND RAISING DRIVES, 
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tributed more than $70,000. to higher 
education in the United States. Sixteen 
Tennessee colleges and universities were 
among the recipients. And so was the 
National Merit Scholarship Corporation 
—meaning that deserving high school 
graduates from our state were given the 
financial backing to go to college 
through contributions of Mead 
Corporation and others. 


the 


Why does Mead, why do many large 
companies, support education? For two 
reasons. First, as citizens 
with the welfare and the future of our 
country, we want the finest possible 


concerned 


educational system. Second, as business- 


men, we know that there is a clear 
relationship between the success of a 
company and the local schools where 
that company operates. 


I heard about a firm which is shop- 
ping for a site on which to build a new 
plant. Its officials are spending more 
time interviewing superintendents of 
schools to find out about the adequacy 
of the local educational system than 
they are spending to interview mayors, 
tax officials, development officials, and 
Chamber of Commerce secretaries. 


A good school system is a great busi- 
ness asset! 








Facts About Paper You Will Want To Know 


Both teachers and students will be 
interested in some notes Mr. Shannon 
gave us on paper and the paper industry 


in the Nation and in Tennessee: 


@ The first paper was made in China 
from mulberry bark nearly 2,000 years 
ago. For centuries paper was made from 
rags; for the last hundred years wood 
pulp has been the basic ingredient. 


@ The paper industry is the sixth larg- 
est in the country. It is almost as 
essental to our form of society as shelter 
and food. Without it we would not 
have newspapers and magazines; we 
would not have supplies and records on 
which our office work turns; we would 
not have materials for packaging (for 
shipment or for our take-home packages 
at the supermarket;) we would not have 
our most used line of communication— 
the letters, memos, and printed notices 
we take for granted in each day’s mail! 
@ Americans use an average of 450 
pounds of paper per capita per year— 
far more than is used by any other peo- 


ple. 


@ Wood, the primary ingredient of pa- 
per, is a replenishing raw material. The 
big paper manufacturing companies all 
engage in reforestation and give away 
millions of seedlings to farmers and 
others willing to plant them. As a re- 
sult there are probably more trees of 
this type standing today than there were 
thirty-five to forty years ago. 


@ There are Mead paper manufactur- 
ing facilities in five Tennessee cities. 
Each year they turn out 225,000 tons of 


paper and paperboard products (Among 
other things, the Kingsport plant of the 
Mead Corporation manufacturers paper 
used by Reader’s Digest, Time, Life, 
Sports Illustrated, Newsweek, and Mc. 
Call’s; also paper used by The World 
Book and the Children’s Encyclopedia.) 


@ In Kingsport the plant turns out 325 
tons of paper per day, seven days a 
week, fifty-two weeks a year. It takes 
3200 huge trailer trucks and 2400 rail- 
road cars to carry the annual production 
to its destination. 


@ Eighty percent of the wood used at 
Mead’s Kingsport mill is bought within 
a radius of fifty miles. Thirty-two thou- 
sand truckloads of wood (enough to fill 
Yankee Stadium three times) are bought 
each year at a cost of approximately 
$1,250,000. (In all of Tennessee the 
Mead Corporation buys more than $3,- 
000,000. worth of wood. Two thousand 
employees work in the plants; about 
three thousand others work in the woods 
to supply the wood.) 


@ For use in Kingsport each year, Mead 
buys 2,000 carloads of coal, 400,000 gal- 
lons of fuel oil, and enough electricity 
to meet the needs of 5,600 average 
homes. They use enough steam to fill 
the requirements of 14,000 homes. 


@ The Mead Corporation is one of the 
ten largest paper companies in the 
country—and one of the most diversl- 
fied. It manufactures printing papers, 
paperboard, containers, and packaging. 
Last year its sales totaled $339,000,000. 
The Tennessee plants contributed much 
to the economy of Kingsport and to the 
whole state of Tennessee. 
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The Happy Uncommon, 


By L. X. MAGNiFIco, 
Head of Special Education, 


University of Tennessee 


The United States is commonly re- 
puted to be a nation with a hardheaded, 
practical bent. How then can we 
reconcile this with its espousal of an 
attitude that, all other values aside, is 
so essentially impractical? 


Our liberals have an answer for that. 
Our attitude, they maintain, stems from 
sheer democratic idealism. All men are 
created equal says the political creed 
created by the eighteenth-century phi- 
losophers, adopted by our politicians, 
and misunderstood by the public ever 
since. In order to prove the truth of this 
palpable untruth, our schools attempt to 
stretch or lop each child on the 
Procrustean bed of a “democratic” edu- 
cation into a predetermined average. As 
a result, most of the children emerge 
intellectually crippled to some degree. 


Although all men may be born free, 
they are not born equal. Every one is 
born with a series of individual 
differences already stamped indelibly on 
his make-up. One may have superior 
intellectual gifts, another superior beau- 
ty, a third superior athletic ability. To 
say that we are all equal in cortical 
capacity—as some people still allege in 
spite of a large body of positive proof to 
the contrary—would be to say that we 
are all born equal in appearance, that, 
for example, the ugly girl can be as 
attractive as the beautiful one if she will 
just make an effort to look pretty. 
Undoubtedly, cosmetics and plastic sur- 
gery can combine to render the ugly girl 
considerably more attractive than her 
birthright intended, just as sound edu- 
cation can make the subnormal mind 
function more efficiently. But nothing 
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can make the ugly girl into a beauty and 
nothing can make the idiot into an 
Einstein. What the school system is 
doing when it offers the same education 
to all is to compound the original 
inequities of birth. 


Until that day comes when scientists 
are able to regulate and control the 
genes that determine human qualities, 
our society has no right to inform—or, 
rather, to misinform—its members that 
they are born equal. All it can do is 
offer them equality of opportunity, and 
that is a right to which they are entitled. 


However, that is not the democratic 
ideal as our more vociferous liberals 
expound it. We cannot admit that one 
man can be better than another in any 
way; it’s “undemocratic . . . unfair... 
not playing the game.” The pressure 
put upon us from all sides—schools, 
television, magazines, newspapers, books, 
moving pictures, even the church—em- 
phasizes mediocrity. We are effectively 
brainwashed into accepting a dull con- 
formity as the golden mean. According 
to their creed, we, as a nation, must not 
attempt to rise to our highest level, 
which would necessarily be an individual 
one, but to sink to our mass median .. . 
and each year that median seems to get 
a little lower. 


As for the Galileos, the Beethovens, 
the Rembrandts among us, if they can 
rise by their own efforts, we will not 
stand in their way—that would be 
undemocratic, too—but we will not help 
them to rise at the taxpayers’ expense, 
and we will not accord them the respect 
we give to, say, a baseball player or a 
movie star. The baseball player and the 
movie star do have superior abilities and 
sometimes we envy them; but we do not 
fear them, because their talents are the 
kind we understand and can identify 
with. They represent the average raised 
to a very high level. But a superior mind 
is a thing that has frightened us ever 
since the Middle Ages, when much of 


our current system of thinking was 
developed. 


PRACTICAL DEMOCRATIC IDEALISM 


Perhaps we are an idealistic nation 
but our ideals have always been soundly 
based on a_ substratum of Yankee 
practicality. As long ago as the middle 
of the last century, the growing 
urbanization of our society coupled with 
the mechanization of our industry made 
it increasingly possible for fewer and 
fewer individuals to provide for larger 
and larger numbers of the people. 
Eventually, the public became aware 
that not only were children’s services no 
longer needed on the farms and in the 
factories, but that they were beginning 
to compete with their higher-priced eld- 
ers in the labor market. That was when 
we passed our first labor laws. 

But, once the laws were in force, we 
found ourselves burdened with the re- 
sponsibility of large masses of children 
completely at loose ends. So we carried 
the spirit of idealism even further: we 
established the principle of universal 
public education for all. Although there 
had been free public education of one 
kind or another throughout the country 
from its very beginning, it was not until 
1852 that the first state compulsory 
education law was passed. The year 1850 
is generally given as the one that marked 
the end of the Industrial Revolution and 
heralded the beginning of the industrial 
era. It did not take long for our ideas 
to catch up to our needs. 

So we built schools and herded the 
children into them to be educated en 
masse, oY, at least, to be kept 
wholesomely occupied, and most impor- 
tant, out of the way. And then we 
proclaimed how culturally superior we 
were to other, less well-endowed coun- 
tries which, being far behind us in both 
mechanization and urbanization, needed 
a large supply of cheap labor and could 
not, in any case, afford to equip all their 
youth with comparable assembly-line 
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educations. Since, however, they were 
prone to sneer at American “cultural 
pretensions,” no sympathy need be 
wasted on them in that regard. 

It would be unfair to say that 
expediency alone dictated the passing of 
the child labor laws in the United States 
and the establishment of universal ed- 
ucation in this country, or to say that 
the democratic ideal, at least as applied 
to our educational system, is sheer 
hypocrisy. No doubt the original hu- 
manitarians who conceived of those prin- 
ciples and sought to have them put into 
effect were motivated by a genuine desire 
for the children’s welfare. However, the 
fact remains that the laws were not 
passed until such time as they were 
expedient. 

At the present moment, prospects for 
a system of special classes for the gifted 
look more promising than at any other 
time in our history. Why? Because it 
seems that once again the goals of 
expediency and idealism have coincided. 
With Russia’s apparent leap forward in 
the astrophysical sciences, the public has 
suddenly come to realize that differenti- 
ated education for superior children is 
a very desirable thing indeed—especially 
for those children gifted in the sciences. 
We must immediately start developing 
their capacities to the fullest extent—for 
their own best interests, of course, and 
only incidentally because we realize that 
in them lies our only chance to keep 
ahead of the Russians. 

Amusingly enough, at the same time 
as we decided that we were not paying 
enough attention to the education of the 
superior, Russia apparently decided that 
she was paying too much attention. As a 
result, a considerable number of her 
students were sent back for a required 
stint at the farms and factories before 
they were allowed to continue with their 
education. 

Russia, however, is still largely an 
agrarian society. In our mechanized cul- 
ture, we have a much larger supply of 
labor than we need, so that we would 
not be diverting the gifted from any 
other productive capacity if we were to 
educate them according to their deserts; 
and that is what, at the moment, the 
public ardently demands. It is fear rather 
than idealism that has, of course, 
motivated this about-face in the public 
attitude. Those who have been trying to 
further the progress of special education 
in our schools are hardly in a position to 
look a gift horse in the mouth. 
Nonetheless, it would be more pleasant 
if there were some assurance that gifted 
children will be encouraged to develop 
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themselves as individuals rather than as 
weapons. 

If the public is ruled by fear, it has 
much more to be afraid of than a mere 
political enemy—dangerous though that 
enemy is. The greater menace threatens 
both the Russians and ourselves, as 
eventually, it will threaten all of 
humanity. It is that menace whose 
shadow has loomed over us ever since 
the end of the Industrial Revolution— 
the machine. 

We will not feel its full impact for 
some years, perhaps not for decades; 
however, its effects are manifesting them- 
selves today. For instance, although we 
are enjoying a period of unparalleled 
prosperity, at the same time, unemploy- 
ment is rising. Automation is depriving 
more and more people of their jobs. And 
not merely those of low but those of 
average intelligence, for anything the 
mediocre man can do, the machine will 
be able to do better. It is only when we 
come to the area of special talents that 
we find the machine cannot compete. 

Many individuals who are considered 
mentally retarded in today’s highly ur- 
banized industrial society would not 
have been so considered in an early 
nineteenth century rural environment, 
where the demands and stresses were not 
so great. And the complexity of social 
pressures is on the increase. In 
consequence, today’s average mind is go- 
ing to be tomorrow’s subnormal mind, 
unless education can develop the poten- 
tial of the individual mind to the point 
where it can compete with the machine. 
It is not that there will be any shortage 
of material things; the machine will be 
able to produce enough for all, but that 
there will be no place in tomorrow’s 
world for those who are no more than 
the machines in ability and less than the 
machines in efficiency. 

It becomes increasingly evident that 
future generations will find room only 
in highly specialized employment and 
professions. Therefore, our salvation lies 
in the hands of the gifted, if it lies 
anywhere at all. They are the only ones 
who can control the machine and help 
their less gifted brothers and sisters to 
escape its domination. And, if they have 
not learned to control their own powers, 
they certainly will not be able to control 
the powers of the machine. So, if we do 
not seek out our best minds and 
encourage their development through a 
system of education geared to their 
particular needs, we will find that we 
have produced such a monster as 
Frankenstein never conceived of in his 
worst dreams. 





THE MYTH OF THE COMMON MAN 


Our educational system never in its 
history paid much attention to the 
concept of individual differences among 
the children in its charge. However, 
through the more or less natural progress 
that time, if nothing else, imparts to all 
institutions, the system developed certain 
quasispecialized aspects, more in some 
areas, less in others. Then came the great 
depression of the thirties and our school 
system lost what little progress it had 
succeeded in achieving. 


Suddenly, there was plenty of labor 
and virtually no jobs. Again, the 
custodial function of the school was 
called into play. Compulsory attendance 
ages were raised by law in a number of 
states; and the schools were soon choked 
with resentful children who had neither 
the aptitude nor the taste for learning, 
but who were once again being herded 
into institutions so that they should 
not compete with their parents and older 
brothers and sisters on the labor market. 


Inevitably, the quality of education 
dropped. This was not the teachers’ 
fault, or even the administrators’. With 
classes increased far beyond the teaching 
maximum, with budgets slashed below 
the operative minimum, schools had to 
drop their standards in order to get any 
teaching done at all. Most of them did 
the best they could against virtually 
insurmountable odds. 


But the depression produced an even 
more significant result than a debasing 
of scholastic standards. The public 
looked to find a source for this national 
disaster, and they fixed the blame on the 
greediness of “big business” and on a 
government which, they felt, was devoted 
to the interests of that “big business” 
and did not truly represent the 
“common people.” How much factual 
basis this had is of no great moment in 
this context. The point is that, as 4 
consequence, the “average man”—the 
“poor, downtrodden worker’—became a 
folk-hero; and the “blood-sucking capi 
talist” became the traditional stage vil- 
lain. A survey of the so-called 
proletarian literature of the period will 
show that this is far from being 4 
hyperbolic statement. 


Now, there is no reason to suppose 
that the capitalist, bloodsucking or oth 
erwise, had any special mental gifts oF 
that the common man was intellectually 
retarded. The point is that the laboring 
classes, the many, became the Good; 
management, the few became the Bad. 


Hence, by extension, anyone who was 4 
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member of a limited group was suspect. 
He was overprivileged when underpriv- 
ilege was the order of the day. 

This was not a new idea. People have 
always mistrusted foreigners and those of 
their own kind who seemed to be 
different, especially if the difference was 
one that could in some way, however 
mysterious, be construed as an advan- 
tage. They could on occasion pity the 
idiot; the genius they feared. 

Much the same attitude had been 
spawned by the French Revolution; the 
French however, having always had more 
respect for intelligence than Americans, 
did not as a rule, guillotine their 
savants unless they also happened to be 
aristocrats. Fortunately, in this country, 
the movement was kept on a weakly 
ideological level; and what heads rolled 
did so only metaphorically. A watered- 
down version of class consciousness man- 
ifested itself, however, reaching its fullest 
expression in a widespread—and now 
vehemently denied—sympathy for the 
ideals of the country which has since 
become our greatest enemy. It then 
professed (and still does profess, though 
we are no longer quite as gullible in that 
direction at least) to speak for “the 
common man.’” 

The schools joyfully clasped the ideal 
of “the common man” to their red brick 
bosoms. Every effort was made to reduce 
the student to an average. Programs 
were changed; disciplines were dropped. 
In part, of course, this was an economy 
measure, since it was expensive to retain 
certain courses for the benefit of the few. 
If there were some educators who were 
farsighted enough to look into the future 
and see how those few, properly 
educated, could one day help the many 
out of their slough, there were virtually 
no politicians unmyopic enough to see 
beyond their two or four or six years’ 
tenure of office. 

Naturally, a great many dedicated and 
sincere educators tried to protest against 
this wholesale destruction of academic 
principles, but nobody would listen to 
them. They attempted to do what they 
could in their own schools and 
classrooms; but they were too hard- 
pressed by their duties, too limited by 
an insufficiency of materials, to make 
any deep impression either on the public 
or on their pupils. 

Political principles were not the only 
ones that were misconstrued. Certain 
educators—either out of laziness or down- 
right stupidity—augmented the damage 
that had been done to our educational 
system by grossly misinterpreting Dew- 
y's philosophy of pragmatism. This gen- 
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eral retrogression of thought set the 
wheels in motion not only for the 
loosening of educational principles but 
also for the loosening of humanity’s 
natural pride in superior attainment. 
First the myth of the common man was 
established; then came a debasement of 
truly progressive education to make sure 
that men grew up to be common. 

Today, everybody lives in the same 
kind of house as his neighbor—or wants 
to; wears the same clothes—or hopes to; 
thinks the same thoughts—or tries to. All 
go to the same schools and learn the 
same things—which, all too often, is 
nothing. As a_ result you _ find 
laundrymen who will not iron shirts, 
mechanics who refuse to take on small 
jobs, waitresses who are insulted at being 
asked to serve, plumbers who don’t keep 
appointments, and teachers who object 
to increments on the basis of merit and 
insist upon single salary schedules. 

They are the product of a school 
system which has passed them along 
from grade to grade merely for 
continuing to exist; they expect the same 
treatment from life. They are resentful 
that, having achieved the stupendous 
task of emerging from the womb, they 
should be expected to do anything more. 
The fact that they were born should be 
enough to entitle them to a living. They 
work because they have to, but there is 
no sense of pride in achievement; each 
one strives to conform to the norm of 
dull mediocrity, and that norm is 
plunging year by year, as even the 
average do not succeed in attaining full 
operative capacity. Why should they do 
more than the minimum required for 
survival when society provides no incen- 
tive for doing one’s best? 

In actual truth, the myth of the 
common man has not even succeeded in 
making us all feel equal. In spite of all 
our exaltation of the mediocre, the 
average man feels inferior. He does not 
want to be the common man. He has his 
own unique gifts, he believes. They are 
not apparent simply because he has not 
had the “luck” of those who have 
achieved status—status in his eyes at 
least! And he is as bitter toward those 
individuals of superior intelligence who 
have not achieved material success as he 
is toward those who have. “If you’re so 
smart, why aren’t you rich?” is his 
rhetorical question. To him, wealth is 
the normal heart’s desire of the normal 
person; he feels that intellectuals whose 
goals are not—or seem, in his eyes, not 
to be—the acquisition of property are, 
by implication, condemning his stand- 
ards. The fact that people with superior 


mental ability often cannot achieve ma- 
terial success is beyond his comprehen- 
sion. Therefore, he tries to strike back 
at the superior minds (who, he believes, 
scorn him) by contemptuously giving 
them the name “eggheads.” And why 
should the “average” man respect the 
intellectual when society, by its attitudes 
rather than its allegations, does not? 
Ironically enough, many of the “aver- 
age” individuals who attack the “egg- 
heads” may well be latent “eggheads” 
themselves—with their native abilities 
strophied into uselessness by an educa- 
tional system that is largely ineffective. 

“We are,” Vance Packard wrote, “con- 
signing tens of millions of our people to 
fixed roles in life where aspiration is 
futile; yet we keep telling them that 
those who have the stuff will rise to the 
top. We don’t even allow them the 
satisfaction of feeling secure, dignified, 
and creative in their low status.” 

As a matter of fact, the so-called av- 
erage individual is not wrong in resent- 
ing his status; he is right about his 
possession of unique gifts. He is not the 
common man, because there is no such 
thing as the common man. Each one of 
us is an individual with individual tal- 
ents of his own; and we must learn, first 
of all, to take pride in our own talents, 
and, secondly, to appreciate those of 
others. The repairman who does an 
efficient job on the atomic scientist's 
shoes has a skill that the scientist does 
not have. The only thing that makes 
the scientist more valuable to society 
(and, hence, gives him greater status in 
certain areas) is that his skill has more 
scarcity value. But both are performing 
necessary and useful services to society; 
both are giving to the best of their 
ability. Neither of them is that feature- 
less statistical entity that has been glori- 
fied as “the common man.” Both are 
equals in spirit—and that is the true 
essence of democracy. 

Every one of us has his own particular 
potential, which, if we were educated 
to full capacity, would represent the 
chance for worthy achievement in all. 
The child of superior intellect would be 
educated in a way to develop that in- 
tellect; the child with superior manual 
dexterity would be educated in a way 
that would best exploit that dexterity, 
and so on. Each would be able to take 
the justified pride in his work that only 
fulfillment can give him. As it is, the 
kind of schooling that most of us have 
been exposed to seems to have turned 
us not into a society of common men 
but into a society of carefully adjusted 
misfits. 
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People—Events—Ideas 


AEW on Radio 


American Education Week messages 
have been recorded for use on every 
radio station in Tennessee. Produced by 
TEA and scheduled by local public re- 
lations chairmen, these 414 minute mes- 
sages are by the following educational 
and civic leaders: Monday, November 
6—Mr. Joe Morgan, Commissioner of 
Education; Tuesday, November 7—Mrs. 
J. E. Cornette, president of the Tennes- 
see Congress of Parents and Teachers; 
Wednesday, November 8—Mr. Jim Alex- 
ander, president of the Tennessee 
School Boards Association; Thursday, 
November 9—Dr. Andrew Holt, presi- 
dent of the University of Tennessee; 
Friday, November 10—Mr. Frank E. Bass, 
executive secretary of the Tennessee 
Education Association; Saturday, No- 
vember 11—Mr. Roscoe D. Curtiss, Com- 
mander of the Tennessee Department of 
the American Legion. 


Tennessee TV Stations 
Are Showing NEA 


Films 


Every TV viewer in Tennessee is now 
having an opportunity to see the fifteen 
NEA films in the series “Parents Ask 
About Schools.” Eight of the films are 
concerned with special problems. They 
are: A Time For Talent; Who Is 
Pete?; The Hickory Stick; Learning For 
Life; The Dropout; See How They 
Learn; Watch Out For Ollie; The 
Breakthrough In Education. 

The other seven films (question-and- 
answer type) are concerned with such 
questions as: What Are Teaching Ma- 
chines?; Are Our Schools Up-To-Date?; 
Will We Have Year-Round Schools?; 
Should I Know My Child’s 1.Q.?; How 
Much Homework Is Enough?; How 


Does My Child Learn To Read?; Can 
We Help The Slow Learner?. 

Stations carrying the series are: 
WDEF-TV, Chattanooga; WDXI-TV, 
Jackson; WJHL-TV, Johnson City; 
WBIR-TV, Knoxville; WMCT-TV, 
Memphis; WLAC-TV, Nashville. 

Your local public relations chairman 
can give you the schedule in your area. 


First Statewide Study 


In September the Superintendents’ 
Study Council began a year-long study 
of how principals, teachers, and pupils 
use the hours in a school day. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Charles K. Pullen, State De- 
partment of Education’s director of 
statistical services, Tennessee is the first 
state in the nation to undertake such a 
study of the school day. 

The study will involve Tennessee 
senior high schools and will survey 400 
principals, 3,000 teachers, and 9,000 
pupils. Preparations for the study have 
been made since it was officially ap- 
proved in September of 1960. 


New Reading Specialist 


Commissioner of Education Sterling 
M. McMurrin has announced the ap- 
pointment of Dr. Warren G. Cutts as 
the first Specialist for Reading on the 
U. S. Office of Education staff. For the 
past six years Dr. Cutts has been direc- 
tor of the Reading Center at Kent State 
University. 

Dr. Cutts, in his new position, will 
work closely with state and local school 
systems that desire his services. He has 
been assigned to the Secondary School 
section of the Office of Education; he 
will, however, work on reading prob- 
lems at all educational levels from the 
primary grades through college. 
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New Home of U. S. 
Office of Education 


EMPLOYEES OF THE U. S. OFFICE OF Epv- 
CATION now occupy the first four floors 
of the new Federal Office Building, 
Number 6, at 400 Maryland Avenue, 
Washington 25, D. C. Previously em- 
ployees of the Education Department 
were in scattered areas; now most of 
them are together in the new location. 


Backward Look at Look 


Just in case some Tennessee teacher 
missed seeing it, George B. Leonard, 
Jr.’s “Big Trouble In Our City Schools” 
appeared in the September 26 Look. 
This is Mr. Leonard’s startling report 
of the urban slum schools of “culturally 
deprived” nonwhites and rural poor. 
An accompanying article, “How To 
Handle Dynamite,” relates to the same 
problem. 

Those of you who attended the 
Atlantic City convention may have wit- 
nessed the preview presented by Dan- 
iel D. Mich, Editorial Director. 


Pogo Primer for 


Parents (TV Division) 


EDUCATION U.S.A. has announced 
that Walt Kelly, creator of Pogo and 
his friends, has compiled a Parent's 
Primer on Television. The main pul- 
pose of the book is “to help parents 
know that TV should not be used as 
a baby-sitter.” The 24-page illustrated 
pamphlet is published by the Children’s 
Bureau. It is a distillation of the ideas 
which arose out of the discussions and 
papers of the White House Conference 
on Children and Youth. Further infor- 
mation can be obtained from the Di 
vision of Reports, Children’s Bureau, 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Washington 25, D. C. 
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F.T.A. Meets 
November I]th 


State Future Teachers of America 
(high school clubs) convention will be 
held in Nashville at Parmer School on 
November 11. Featured speaker will be 
Dr. Richard Carrigan, National Direc- 
tor of the Student Program from Na- 
tional Education Association. The day 
will be spent in a workshop session from 
9:00 A.M. to 4:00 P.M. Detailed infor- 
mation will be sent to FTA sponsors. 


New Statesman’s 


Yearbook Out 


The 98th annual edition of the 
Statesman’s Yearbook (1961-62) was is- 
sued October 9, 1961. This Statistical 
and historical annual of the states of 
the world is edited by S. H. Steinberg, 
PH.D, and Fellow of The Royal His- 
torical Society. The information in it 
has been brought up to the latest avail- 
able date. Officials, government depart- 
ments, and members of the diplomatic 
services of almost every country, plus 
many international organizations, have 
assisted Dr. Steinberg in gathering the 
information. This yearbook is one of 
the most authoritative and up-to-date 
reference books of its kind in the world; 
it contains every important verifiable 
fact on national affairs in its 1,720 
pages. Two maps are included. It is 
published by St. Martin’s Press, Inc., 
175 Fifth Avenue, New York. ($9.50) 


Wyatt for NEA 
President-Elect 


The president and executive commit- 
tee of the Indiana State Teachers Associ- 
ation has announced the candidacy of 
Robert H. Wyatt for president-elect of 
the National Education Association in 
1962. Mr. Wyatt has ben executive 
secretary of the Indiana State Teachers 
Association since 1938. 


Seat Belts Required by 
California 


The California Education Code has 
been amended to require all driver ed- 
ucation vehicles to be equipped with 
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seat belts of a type approved by the 
California Highway Patrol. 

California is believed to be the first 
state to make seat belts mandatory in 
all vehicles used for driver education 
purposes. 


“Safe-X-Scape” 
Concealed Fire Escape 


A new concealed fire escape that 
looks like a drain pipe is now on the 
market. The device is available for two 
or three story structures and can be 
mounted outside any upstairs window 
on any building. The company says 
that even a child can operate it and 
climb down to safety in ten seconds. 
The “drainpipe” escape is called Safe- 
X-Scape. At the flip of a catch, it folds 
out into a full sized sturdy aluminum 
ladder which will support 2,000 pounds. 
For security the ladder cannot be 
opened from the ground—only from the 
second or third story window. When 
closed it appears to be just another 
aluminum drainpipe. It needs no paint- 
ing, lubrication, or maintenance. Cost 
for a two story or a three story escape 
is less than $70.00 exclusive of installa- 
tion cost. According to the manufac- 
turer, “Safe-X-Scapes” have been thor- 
oughly tested by fire departments. 


First “Flying 
Classroom” 


This past September brought with it 
our country’s first flying classroom. In 
a circle 23,000 feet above Montpelier, 
Indiana, the Midwest Program on Air- 
borne ‘Television Instruction beams 
seventeen courses to students from first 
grade to college. The 200-mile recep- 
tion area extends into six states. The 
“flying classroom” consists of two four- 
engine planes loaded with six-and-one- 
half tons of television equipment. 


Visiting Professors In 
Astronomy Available 


The American Astronomical Society, 
under a grant from the National Science 
Foundation, is conducting its Visiting 
Professors Program for 1961-62. All 
educational institutions are eligible for 
a two day visit from a prominent as- 
tronomer; however, it is essential that 
requests for such visits be received as 
soon as possible. For additional infor- 
mation contact Dr. Franklyn M. 
Branley, Chairman, Visiting Professors 
Committee, A.A.S., The American Mu- 
seum—Hayden Planetarium, 81st Street 
and Central Park West, New York 24, 
New York. 


Badge of Professional Membership 


The United Profession Decal is suit- 
able for display on classroom doors or 
windows or in your automobile. It 
reads, “Member United Teaching Pro- 
fession, 1961-62.” If you wish this decal 
for your own use write NEA Member- 
ship Division, 1201—16th Street, N. W., 


Washington 6, D.C. It is available with- 
out cost to persons who are members 
of their local, state, and national pro- 
fessional organizations. 

The color of the decal changes each 
year. This year it is attractively printed 
in blue, gray, black, and white. 
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For Dinner or an Evening in Town, 
COME TO 
the Dinkler— Andrew Jackson! 


Here’s a captivating mood setting that brings afl 
the exotic charm of the far-away South Pacific to 
Nashville. Island-inspired Polynesian beverages. 
A wealth of good things to eat, including our 


justifiably delicious char-broiled specialties. 
Unique entertainment nightly. 
FREE PARKING 


Dinkler-Andrew Jackson 


ALPINE 5-2121 
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a test scoring machine! 





LDP Answer Master 
Stanford Achievement Test 
Forms M and N 


the new approach to 
achievement testing 
for grades 3-9 


LDP Answer Masters overprint correct responses on 
Stanford LDP Answer Sheets. 


This convenient, economical approach— 
e increases speed and accuracy of hand scoring. 
e facilitates the use of Stanford Test results for instructional 
purposes. 


e furnishes a splendid worksheet for pupil and parent con- 
ferences. 


35 LDP Answer Sheets, LDP Answer Master Stencil, Supple- 
mentary Directions for Administering, Class Record. Price 
$1.30 per pkg. Acetate overlay keys—$.50 each. 





mat Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS BURLINGAME 


























Snow, MacLeish, 
McMurrin, and 
Clurman Headline 


NCTE Convention 


Novelist C. P. Snow, poet and play- 
wright Archibald MacLeish, U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education Sterling M. 


McMurrin, and theatrical producer-di- 
rector Harold Clurman will headline 
the November convention of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English in 
Philadelphia. NCTE President Harold 
B. Allen will share the Thursday eve- 
ning platform with C. P. Snow. Mac 
Leish will be the speaker at the annual 
banquet Friday, November 24, along 
with Sterling McMurrin. Harold Clur- 
man will be the featured speaker for 
the Saturday luncheon. 


Educational TV Now 
A Reality 


Within the next few months Channel 
2, Nashville E-TV station expects to be 
broadcasting special programs into the 
classrooms of Nashville and Davidson 
County. The station will be jointly 
owned by the county and city schools. 
Robert C. Glazier, formerly with the 
Methodist Television, Radio, and Film 
Commission, will be the general man- 
ager of Channel 2. 


U. S. Wants Over-Seas 
Teachers for 1962-63 


Foreign posts will be open for U. S. 
teachers in Army-operated schools for 
American children in Korea, Japan, 
Okinawa, Germany, and France for the 
1962-63 school year. The greatest num- 
ber of vacancies will be for elementary 
teachers experienced in the primary 
grades. School librarians, teachers of 
remedial reading in the elementary 
grades, romance languages in high 
school, guidance counselors and dormi- 
tory supervisors will be needed. A 
limited number of administrative post 
tions: are open. Qualifications include a 
bachelor’s degree, teacher training, and 
two years of experience. Salaries statt 
at $4435.00 plus rent-free quarters and 
overseas transportation. For idditional 
information contact Teacher Recrult 
ment, Executive Secretary. Board of 
USCS Examiners, Memphis G neral De- 
pot, Memphis 15, Tennessee 
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1961-62 Outdoor 
Program 


Outdoor advertisers all over Tennes- 
see have rallied 100% to the cause of 
education this year. Beginning this fall 
you will find this child and the statue 
of liberty carrying the torch for Ameri- 
ca on billboards throughout the state of 
Tennessee. Truly America’s future goes 
to school today. 


Free Manual For 


Choral Directors 


“Winning Public Support for the 
School Choral Group” is a free manual 
which gives detailed instructions de- 
signed to help choral directors win 
recognition and community support for 
their choral clubs and glee clubs. 

The manual distributed free by E. 
P. Moore Company, 932 West Dakin 
Street, Chicago 13, Illinois, has many 
excellent suggestions and such _prac- 
tical helps as sample news releases for 
newspapers. You may get a free copy 
by writing to the address listed above. 


NBC-TV Offers Course 
in American 
Covernment 


“Continental Classroom” will be tele- 
cast over 170 NBC stations from 6:30 
to 7:00 a.m., Monday through Friday, 
throughout this school year. 

This is the fourth year NBC has 
offered “Continental Classroom.” This 
year the courses will be in American 
Government. The American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education and 
the National Council for the Social 
Studies are sponsoring these classes 
along with NBC and the American 
Political Science Association. 

All teachers are urged to view as 
my of these half-hour telecasts as 
Possible. The teacher will be Dr. Peter 
Odegard, professor of political science 


at the University of California at 
Berkeley, 
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Summer Conference, 1961 


By Sara Boisen, Secretary, 
Tennessee Association for 
Childhood Education 


On the Peabody College Campus, 
Nashville, Tennessee, June 9 and 10, 
seventy-four interested members of ACE 
met, talked, planned, and made recom- 
mendations. Let me tell you about 
what happened. It was a good meeting. 

Our meeting place, the air-conditioned 
rooms in the Payne Building, had been 
arranged for by Dr. Maycie Southall. 
Officers and members from the Nash- 
ville and Davidson County branches 
took care of the registration and coke 
breaks. On Friday evening the group 
enjoyed a picnic supper on the Psychol- 
ogy Green of Peabody College campus. 
This was planned by Ruth Chambliss 
who also arranged a program of enter- 
tainment for us. Jesse Mallory of 
Rand-McNally delighted us with songs 
familiar to many present as was evi- 
denced by the quiet hum of the melodies 
throughout the group. 


We Talked and Planned 

We listened with interest as experts 
talked of ACEI. The history was given 
by Dr. Southall who emphasized the 
word FOR in the name, Association 
for Childhood Education International. 
To picture ACEI of the present the 
following phases of activity were dis- 
cussed: Purposes—Mary Cannon; Func- 
tions—Addie Eggleston; Membership— 
Myrtle Dye; Publications—Alma Read; 
Plan of Action—Mary Hall. Dr. Southall 
then spoke of the ACEI of tomorrow. 
She challenged that we go back to the 
purposes—that we not only do all we 
have done before, but join with other 
groups that have time, money, and a 
concern for children. 

Sectional planning meetings were 
held. Under the direction of the sec- 
tional vice-presidents (Mrs. Dye, Mrs. 
Bond, and Mrs. Williams), acting as 
chairmen, plans were made for meet- 
ings to be held in the fall. Claire Cayce, 
president, served as leader of another 
group which outlined plans for the 


theme, decorations, and program for the 
state spring meeting. This 1962 meet- 
ing is to be an outstanding one. 

Mrs. Thompson, chairman of the 
finance committee, talked of the need 
to increase the amount paid by the 
branches to the state ACE. The budget 
set up for 1961-62 is $705.00 which is 
more than can be collected from the 
branches at the present rate of 15 cents 
per member. During the year 1960-61 
the amount collected was $561.50. The 
motion was made by Mrs. Thompson 
that the dues per-member be increased 
to 25 cents. The vote for this was 
unanimous. 

Much time was spent in the general 
and the executive board meetings talk- 
ing of the desire and need to meet the 
ACEI Building Fund quota. Miss Ship- 
ley reported that eighteen branches are 
“over-the-top”; ten have not yet reached 
their goal. The Tennessee ACE quota 
is $17,850.00 and of this $13,728.16 has 
been paid. The challenge was given that 
we raise the $4,121.84 this year. The 
Tennessee ACE voted to help the stu- 
dent branches meet their Building 
Fund quota. The State ACE will con- 
tribute $1.00 to match each dollar raised 
by a student branch. Miss Shipley an- 
nounced that special gifts sent in to the 
Building Fund may be credited to some 
branch whose quota has not been 
reached. 

Looking Back and Looking Forward 

We heard Virginia McLaurin give a 
stimulating report on the ACEI Con- 
ference held in Omaha. Bea Mason 
brought many amusing and memorable 
scenes to mind with her excellent pic- 
tures. 

Anna Lucy Harrison told us how easy 
and interesting it will be to go to 
Indianapolis next year. 

A skit was presented by four of the 
Shelby County ACE members. Dressed 
in nautical outfits they gave activities 
and an outline of programs for 
“Launching the Year’ successfully. 
Recommendations 

The following committees presented 
recommendations which were discussed 
and then accepted by the Tennessee 
Association of Childhood Education: 
ACEI Center Committee, Anna Lee 
Shipley, chairman; Beginning Teachers, 
Ida Pearl Mann, chairman; Legislation, 
Grace B. Charles, chairman; Special 
Education, Marvin Lane, chairman; 
Nursery-Kindergarten, Mary Hall, chair- 
man; Finance, Ethel Thompson, chair- 
man; UNESCO, Lucille Shugart, 
chairman; and Yearbook, Leone Hud- 
son, chairman. 











Audio-Visual Aids 


By Marvin C. Pratt 


Director of Audio-Visual Aids, Nashville City Schools 


The National Academy of Sciences 
announces the completion of its “Planet 
Earth” film series. Produced under a 
grant from the Ford Foundation, the 
series embraces thirteen 16mm 27-min- 
ute educational films, (available in both 
color and black-and-white) covering the 
principal fields of geophysical research 
which have been stressed in connection 
with the International Geophysical 
Year. 

The film series, the first produced by 
the Academy, was inspired by the in- 
terest of students, teachers, and the 
general public in the International Geo- 
physical Year. The films synthesize 
man’s knowledge of his physical en- 
vironment and also delineate newly- 
deveioped and powerful tools for 
gathering data on space and the cosmos, 
such as rockets and satellites. Extensive 
film footage was shot in all parts of 
the world both during and after the 
International Geophysical Year; the 
viewer is thus provided with the stim- 
ulus and interest of field work done 
both at home and in distant places. 

Although the inspiration for the pro- 
gram came from the IGY, the films 
give a rounded picture of man’s quest 
for knowledge in each field; they out- 
line the principal discoveries and ideas 
and raise questions that still challenge 
science. The content, in any given field, 
ranges from early to present-day ideas 
and experiments, with some projection 
into the future. Art and iconography 
are used to present ancient and early 
notions. 

In each of the thirteen fields during 
production of the films, specialists from 
al] parts of the country and even abroad 
were called upon for guidance. Thus 
the scientific soundness of the films was 
ensured. Because many of the ideas in 
geophysics are abstract, animation was 
used when needed. 

Live footage ranges from laboratory 
experiments to field activities. Film 
crews were sent to many parts of the 
world to show scientists at work (and 
to show how they work) in nature 
from the tropics to the poles. The ad- 
venture of man’s coping with his en- 
vironment and of scientists’ seeking 
knowledge from nature is often re- 
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flected in the field work. The planetary 
nature of geophysical problems is re- 
vealed by scenes from other countries 
and from remote regions such as the 
Antarctic. 

Here is a brief outline of the thirteen 
films: 

The Hidden Earth: The structure of 
the solid earth is analyzed—from the 
crust, through the mantle, to the cen- 
tral core. The dynamic quality of the 
“solid earth” is demonstrated through 
analysis of earthquakes and volcanoes. 
Application of seismology to the study 
of other planets is introduced. 

The Shape of The Earth: The study 
of the size and shape of the earth is 
presented from ancient times to present 
concepts derived from data obtained 
from orbiting satellites. Present efforts 
to refine and perfect man’s knowledge 
of the shape of the earth are outlined 
and the relationship of this effort to 
future problems of navigation in 
space is explained. The determination 
of position and of distances on the 
earth by astronomical means is ex- 
amined. 

The Force of Gravity: The nature 
of gravitation is examined from early 
times to the present. The role of the 
gravitational field in accounting for the 
motions of planets is described. The 
Newton and Einstein theories are ex- 
plained and contrasted; gravitational 
problems of the space age are intro- 
duced. 

The Inconstant Air: Man’s early ef- 
forts to measure pressure and tempera- 
ture afford a basis for understanding 
the phenomena that make up both 
weather and climate. Circulation of 
the atmosphere is portrayed as well as 
the role of energy from the sun. How 
meteorological data are collected and 
how weather forecasts are arrived at 
are discussed. Theories on climatic 
changes and how they might come 
about are described. Current research 
both in the laboratory and by means 
of satellite vehicles is presented. 

Secrets of The Ice: The role of snow 
and ice in man’s physical environment 
is explained. Mountain glaciers and the 
ice fields of Greenland and Antarctica 
are explored with research parties. The 


relationship between glaciology on the 
one hand and _ oceanography and 
weather on the other is explained. 

Challenge of The Oceans: The phys- 
ical aspects of the ocean are examined: 
the variety of currents in the ocean; 
the relationship of the dynamics of 
the oceans to weather and climate; and 
the composition of ocean waters. The 
life cycle in the oceans is sketched. 
Topography and composition of ocean 
bottoms is delineated. And the struc. 
ture and content of the sediment are 
portrayed. 

Our Nearest Star: The properties of 
the sun and the relationship of solar 
activity to the earth are explained. Such 
events as sunspots and solar flares, which 
exert a profound influence on the 
earth’s upper atmosphere, are por- 
trayed. The effect of particles and radia- 
tions from the sun on _ man’s 
environment is analyzed. 

The Flaming Sky: The nature of the 
aurora—the mysterious northern and 
southern lights—is explored. The de- 
velopment of modern understanding of 
this phenomenon is traced from the 
ancient Romans to present beliefs that 
relate the aurora to emission of charged 
particles from the sun. The film ex- 
amines present scientific thinking on 
what the aurora is, what causes it, and 
its relationship to other events in man’s 
physical environment (including the 
earth’s magnetic field, radio waves, and 
solar activity) . 

Magnetic Force: The nature of the 
earth’s magnetic field is explained, be 
ginning with early speculations. The 
magnetic field within the earth and 
that existing in space are described. 
The film shows how the magnetic field 
controls the path of cosmic ray particles 
and controls other charged particles 
that make up the aurora. The manner 
in which magnetic force provides man 
with a better understanding of the 
earth and the far reaches of the unr 
verse is described. 

Radio Waves: Both man-made and 
natural radio waves are discussed, be 
ginning with Hertz’s discoveries in the 
19th century. The influence of the 
ionosphere on radio waves is explained. 
The relationships among radio waves, 
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the ionosphere, the earth’s magnetic 
force, and solar activity are delineated. 
The new science of radio astronomy, 
which seeks to learn more about the 
universe from radio waves coming to 
the earth from space beyond our solar 
system, is described. 

“Cosmic Rays: A detailed examina- 
tion is made of present concepts of 
the origin and nature of charged parti- 
cles reaching the earth from outer space. 
Recent discoveries—using balloons, 
rockets and _ satellites—are presented. 
The relationship between cosmic ray 
research and nuclear research is out- 
lined. 

Research by Rockets: The explora- 
tion of the upper atmosphere by in- 
struments carried aloft by rockets is 
explained. The history of man’s at- 
tempts to reach out into the higher 
atmosphere is portrayed; the variety 
of modern rocket vehicles, plus their 
principles of operation, is shown. Sig- 
nificant discoveries relating to the at- 
mosphere, ionosphere, the  earth’s 
magnetic field, cosmic rays, the aurora, 
and radiations from the sun are ex- 
amined. 

Science in Space: Scientific explora- 
tion of space and its contents and the 
placing of satellites in orbit are ex- 
plained. Significant discoveries of mod- 
etn space science, including the Van 
Allen radiation belts, are shown. Radio 
and optical methods of tracking satel- 
lites, the telemetry of data from satel- 
lites and space probes to earth, and 
the analysis of these data are stressed. 
The significance of satellite and space 
probes to man’s understanding of the 
cosmos is underlined. 


National Tape Recording 
Catalogs 


There are 6,500 master tapes in the 
National Tape Repository. These tapes 
are on almost every conceivable subject 
for use from kindergarten through adult 
education classes. High-quality copies are 
available at a modest service charge. 

If you do not at present have access 
to the National Tape Recording Cata- 
logs, you may order them from the 
Publications Sales Division of NEA, 1201 
l6th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Because of NEA’s interest in improve- 
ment of instruction, the Publications 
Sales Division is making sets of these 
National Tape Recording Catalogs avail- 
able at $1.00 per set (three catalogs— 
1957, 1958, and 1960). The price at 
which NEA is offering them is one-half 
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FOR PIONEER UNIT 


Community loans—many valuable antiques— 
make thrilling pioneer exhibit as told by Kathryn Seville 
in the Indiana Teacher magazine. Digest of article, below 


(even collectors’ items) to our 
6th grade for our annual pioneer 
exhibit. Some items are over 100 
years old. Appreciation of our 
heritage is stressed in this unit 
of work. Although part of English 
| studies, it combines social studies, 
| art, music, and some arithmetic. 


Before first item is borrowed, 
there is class discussion about 
| need for careful handling, im- 
portance of dependability, and 
| respect for the property of others. 


For our 9th exhibit 400 items 
were loaned. As each is brought 
in by a pupil, two committees 
start to function. Meticulous 
records give history of item and 
names of pupil and lender. 


| 
Citizens lend their prize antiques 
| 






These records are basis of pupils’ 
48 page mimeographed catalog. 
Numbers help visitors quickly to 
identify the antiques. 

When exhibit is arranged, part 
of English assignment are letters 
to other teachers and classes and 
invitations to lenders, parents 
and relatives. Pupils write script. 


Theme of program usually comes 
from some item or unusual an- 
tique loaned. Once it came from 
etchings of early Americans and 
included songs and verse about 
Washington, Benjamin Franklin, 
Noah Webster, Francis Marion. 
Items exhibited have ranged from 
400-year-old arrowhead to 
spinning wheel, samplers, 108- 
year-old cradle, McGuffey 
reader, coverlets, battle flags, 
old candle mold, and 

1812 sword. 


“ttle Pickup! 


Enjoy the 
satisfying little lift 
in Wrigley's Spearmint Gum. 


The bit of sweet in the lively flavor 
is delicious yet never rich or filling. 











of their usual cost. 

If you are not familiar with the 
National Tape Repository, here are 
some basic facts about this cooperative, 
non-profit tape recording project: 

It was established in 1954 at Kent 
State University in Ohio. 

It is sponsored jointly by The 
Department of Audiovisual Instruction 
of NEA, the National Association of 
Educational Broadcasters, and Kent 
State University. 


The 6,500 master tapes in the 
repository cover such varied subjects as 
jazz, Eskimo art, poetry, and space travel 
(according to a story in The New York 
Times dated January 8, 1961). These 
tapes are sent to Kent by sources here 
and abroad—sources such as the French 
and British Broadcasting Systems, the 
Austrian Ministry of Education, and the 
Norwegian Government. The recordings 
are accepted or rejected on the bases of 
content and quality of reproduction. 











The Teacher’s Bookshelf 


For Younger Readers 


The Big Rain, by Francoise. Pictures 
by the author. Scribners, 1961. $2.95. 
Grades 1-2. As the rain falls and the 
waters rise, Jeanne-Marie drives the 
animals to safety on the hill. This 
charming story, based on a true hap- 
pening in the author’s own village, will 
please children with its color and gaiety. 


The Blueberry Pie Elf, by Jane 
Thayer. Pictures by Seymour Fleishman. 
Morrow, 1961. $2.75. Lib. ed. $2.78. 
Grades 1-3. One day the people who 
lived with Elmer, a little elf, baked a 
blueberry pie. How Elmer solved his 
problem makes an appealing story for 
young readers. 


Cupola House, by Mabel Leigh 
Hunt. Illustrated by Nora S. Unwin. 
Lippincott, 1961. $3.25. Grades 3-6. The 
four Hudson children worked to replace 
their beloved cupola after it was de- 
stroyed by fire. Their efforts lead them 
into a series of exciting adventures that 
help them acquire a new appreciation 
of the value of kindness. 


Huge Harold, by Bill Peet. Illus- 
trated by the author. Houghton Mif- 
flin, 1961. $3.00. Lib. ed. $3.75. Grades 
1-3. Harold was no ordinary rabbit. 
Young readers will enjoy this amusing 
story of a rabbit the size of a cow who 
became the idol of the countryside. 


The Puppy in the Pet Shop Window, 
by Joseph Schrank. Illustrated by Meg 
Wohlberg. Lothrop, Lee and Shepard, 
1961. $2.75. Lib. ed. $2.73. Grades 1-4. 
This story of a very small girl and a 
very small dog who fall in love at first 
sight will delight young readers. 


Who Likes the Sun?, by Beatrice 
Schenk de Regniers. Woodcuts by Leona 
Pierce. Harcourt, Brace and World, 
1961. $3.00. Grades 1-3. In simple text, 
the author gives a child’s creative re- 
sponse to sunny days. Beautiful wood- 
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By Loutst MEREDITH, Supervisor, 


Instructional Materials and Libraries, 
State Department of Education 


cuts in bright color and unusual design 
accompany the words. 


Wonders of Rocks and Minerals, by 
Richard M. Pearl. Illustrated with pho- 
tographs. Dodd, Mead, 1961. $2.95. 
Grades 3-7. Here is an excellent book 
for the young collector and beginning 
student of rocks and minerals. Clearly 
written and scientifically accurate, it 
deals with crystals, ores, metals, gems 
and other aspects of our mineral king- 
dom. 


For Older Readers 

Electronics, by Robert Irving. Illus- 
trated by Ruth Adler. Knopf, 1961. 
$3.25. Grades 6-12. In simple, clear 
language the author describes the de- 
velopment, use and performance of 
familiar pieces of electronic equipment, 
such as television machinery, photo 
tubes, geiger counters, radar, and many 
other electronic devices. 


Famous American Actors and Ac- 
tresses, by Frederick Wagner and 
Barbara Brady. Illustrated by Gerald 
McCann. Dodd, Mead, 1961. $3.00. 
Grades 7-12. Here is a panoramic his- 
tory of the American theatre told in 
terms of the men and women who 
have contributed significantly to this 
aspect of our culture. From the first 
actor to win international fame, Edwin 
Forrest, to outstanding present day ac- 
tors and actresses, it presents realistic 
portraits of the lives and careers of our 
noted players. 


The Land and People of Switzer- 
land, by Lillian J. Bragdon. Illustrated 
with photographs and a map. Lippin- 
cott, 1961. $2.95. Grades 7-12. The 
author outlines the history of this liberty- 
loving people, and describes Switzer- 
land’s thrilling physical geography, the 
nature of glaciers and avalanches, A\l- 
pine life of today, and the interesting 
form of republican government which 
has given Switzerland a unique and 


important place among European na- 
tions. 

Lone Star Leader, Sam Houston, by 
Curtis Bishop. Julian Messner, 1961. 
$2.95. Grades 7-12. Sam Houston had 
a tempestuous career as senator, lawyer 
and governor of Tennessee. He led 
Texas out of Mexican bondage, and 
became the young republic’s first presi- 
dent. In this biography, the author has 
re-created the man as he was—a passion- 
ate patriot who thrived on danger and 
excitement. 

Project Vanguard, by Kurt R. Stehl- 
ing. Doubleday, 1961. $4.50. Grades 
9-12. Before the Russians launched 
Sputnik I in October 1957, the United 
States had already established a serious 
satellite program under the auspices of 
the Navy—Project Vanguard. This book 
shows how and why the Vanguard is 
now known as one of the most sophisti- 
cated of U. S. rocket launch vehicles. 

Sons of the South, by Clayton Rand. 
Portraits by Dalton Shourds, Harty 
Coughlin and Constance Joan Naar. 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 196. 
$7.50. Grades 7-12. Through piciure and 
story, the author has presented profiles 
of one hundred men who contributed 
to the greatness of the nation and the 
glory of the South. From those early 
Virginians who struggled to mold the 
young democracy to world leaders of 
modern times, Woodrow Wilson and 
Cordell Hull, all were men who fought 
courageously for their ideals. 

What Does an Astronaut Do?, by 
Robert Wells. Illustrated with photo 
graphs. Dodd, Mead, 1961. $2.50. Grades 
4-9. The author indicates how astro 
nauts will work in space and land on 
other planets. This thrilling concept of 
the future is based on authoritative 
sources—the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, the armed serv 
ices, and the companies at work now 
designing and planning for man's enty 
into space. 
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© i a 
Frep Crosson, chairman of the Build- 
ing Fund Committee checks on the 





progress of the new TEA Building. .. . 


« 





Watcues As concrete is poured and 
smoothed. . . . 


Sees STEEL reinforcement and conduits 


installed as the new headquarters starts 
to rise. 


| ENNESSEE 
DUCATION 
SSOCIATION 
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View from 


the Hill 


The list of contributors to the new 
headquarters building is growing daily. 
$55,302.00 has been pledged and con- 
tributed; and the halfway mark has been 
reached and passed in so far as the 
NUMBER of local education associa- 
tions that have pledged to contribute on 
the $1.00 per member plan are con- 
cerned. Many of these have indicated 
their intention of paying the entire 
amount ($4.00 per eligible member) 
during this 1961-62 school year. By do- 
ing this they will not only eliminate 
the necessity of bringing the matter up 


Associations Contributing Under 






each year; they will also help decrease 
the size of the loan necessary for com- 
pletion of the building. 


In this issue of THE TENNESSEE 
TEACHER, special recognition is due 
the Austin Peay State College faculty. 
They are the first college group to make 
a pledge. 

Those who have contributed or 
pledged to the Building Fund through 
October 2, 1961, are as follows (Under 
the $10.00 heading, the list includes only 
those not previously listed.) : 


The $1.00 Per Member Plan 


Counties 

Blount Hardin Montgomery 
Cannon Hawkins Moore* 
Claiborne Haywood Morgan 
Clay Henderson Polk 
Coffee Henry Putnam 
Crockett Hickman Rutherford 
Cumberland Houston Sequatchie* 
Decatur Humphreys Sevier 
Dickson Jackson Shelby* 
Dyer Jefferson Smith 
Fayette Lake* Stewart 
Grainger Lauderdale Sumner 
Greene Lawrence Tipton 
Grundy McMinn Trousdale 
Hamblen McNairy Unicoi 
Hamilton Madison Warren 
Hancock Marshall** Wayne 
Hardeman Meigs 

City and Special Districts 
Athens Fayetteville Maryville 
Atwood Greenville Murfreesboro 
Brownsville Humboldt* Newbern 
Hollow-Rock Bruceton Huntingdon Oneida 
Clarksdale Lebanon Paris 
Cleveland Lenoir City Rockwood 
Clinton Lexington Rogersville 
Dayton McKenzie*** Shelbyville 
Elizabethton McMinnville* Trezevant 
Etowah Manchester 


Colleges and Universities 


Austin Peay State College 











No ‘aniline, no oma ouneived 
at ASSOCIATES. 


Hundreds of Teachers use ASSOCIATES Personal Credit Plan. Tennessee Teachers 
can borrow up to $1,000 at special rates—quickly, confidentially, by mail— 
from Associates Finance! If you wish, you can skip payments during summer 
vacation season! Look at the table below . . . choose the length of time you 
want to repay the loan. 











casn vou miceive ["Etuaing July @ aun | maciesing duh Oana 
____ $ 300.00 $17.85 $14.75 
400.00 23.80 8=| 647 
| S(O CT 29.75 ae 
| ———s« 600.00 | 35.70 29.50 
___- 700.00 | 41.65 34.42 
| «800.00 47.60 39.33 
__-—-«-900.000~—COfC553.55 : 44.25 

1000.00. | 59.50 | 49.17 











This plan is limited exclusively to Public School Teachers in Tennessee. 
To take advantage of it, simply fill out and mail the coupon below. 
An application blank and full information will be forwarded to you 
immediately without cost or obligation. When you make application 
for a loan, our check can be forwarded to you the same day your 
application is received. 


ASSOCIATES FINANCE CORPORATION 
2613 Nolensville Road .... Nashville, Tenn. 
Without obligation on my part, please send me an application blank and 


full information regarding your Special Loan Plan for Tennessee Public 
School Teachers. 


I am interested in a loan of $. 
I have 


I am now teaching in the Public School System of 


___payable in_____ payments. 


have not previously had an account with your office. 





(City or County) 


My annual salary is $ , payable in monthly checks. 


I understand that I am not obligated to apply for the loan, 
and that all loans are subject to your usual credit policy. 


Signed: _____ 





(Please sign full name and circle MR., MRS., or MISS) : 
Street address. 


a8 __. State 
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Be wise. . 


. Select from 
the finest 





WINSTON ARITHMETICS 

* Standard Program (Grades 3-8) 
* Extended Program (Grades 3-6) 
by Brueckner, Merton, Grossnickle 


HOLT ARITHMETIC 
* Book 1 & Book 2 (Grades 7 & 8) 
by Kinney, Brown, Blythe 


HOLT GENERAL 
MATHEMATICS 
by Kinney, Ruble, Blythe 


ALGEBRA, Book 1 & Book 2 


by Morgan and Paige 


MODERN 
ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA 
by Nichols and Collins 


PLANE GEOMETRY 
by Schacht and McLennan 


A MODERN COURSE IN 


TRIGONOMETRY 
by Hooper and Griswold 


CONTEMPORARY ALGEBRA 
AND TRIGONOMETRY 
by Griswold, Keedy, Schacht 


Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc. 


383 Madison Avenue 441 W. Peachtree St., N.E. 
New York 17, N. Y. Atlanta 3, Ga. 


Represented in Tennessee by 
Harry F. Hall and 
Thomas W. Towry 








SUMMER SESSIONS ABROAD 
1962 
University of San Francisco 


| GUADALAJARA, Mexico—July I—August 4 





$240.00 includes tuition, board and room, and 
activities. 
VALENCIA, Spain—June 29—Augusi 2! 
Several plans to fit individual requirements from 
$625.00 ae tuition, board and room, activi- 
ties and ROUNDTRIP BY PLANE NEW YORK- 
MADRID- VALENCIA 
— de MALLORCA, Spain—June |4—Septem- 
er 
Several plans to fit individual requir romani, tne 
$695.00 including tuition, board and room, My 
ties and ROUNDTRIP BY PLANE NEW YOR 
MADRID-PALMA. 
INFORMATION: Dr. Carlos Sanchez 
University of San Francisco 
San Francisco 17, California 
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A. D. Holt—$1,000 

Middle Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion—$1,000 

Knoxville Teachers’ League—$500 

Mr. and Mrs. W. O. Evers—$300 


Nashville Products Co. 


cs $600.00 
Highiand Products Co. joint 
School Products Co. enieitibien. 
Chattanooga School ion 


Products Co. 


Milton Hamiiton—Obion County 
Irene Wallace—Anderson County 
John Stewart-Horace Mann Insurance 
Cecil E. King—Johnson City 


Louise Clark 

Qunnie McCormick, Jr. | emp 
Mary Rose McCormick 

Grace Thompson—Hickman County 
Mrs. John E. Bowers—Athens City 

Jack Rochelle—Lauderdale County 


Billy Alsobrooks 
Louise Littleton | Houston County 
Verdie Robertson | 


Harry L. Upperman—Putnam County 


McMinnville 


Robert Marshall 
Louise Miller 

Mamie Jean Zwingle 
Mrs. George Wilson 
Florence Kirk 
Rebecca Pearsall 
Evelyn Casey 

Lola Flatt 

Betty Jane Calhoun 
Louise Moffitt 

Lula Chisam 
Roberta Langford 
Mildred Davis 

Mrs. Willie H. Grimmett 


AMERICAS 


FUTURE 





NOVEMBER 1961 


Contributions of $300 or more 


Alpha Delta Kappa—$300 
Delta Kappa Gamma—$500 


Halbert Harvill—$300 

Bedford County Education Association 
—$300 

Fayette County Education Association 
—$300 

Tennessee Student NEA—$300 

Frank Bass—$500 

Tennessee Book Company—$1,000 


Individual Contributors of 
$10 or More 


Ruth Ramsey 
Elizabeth Mason 
Audrey Rascoe 

Mrs. Kelley Martin 
Mrs. Malcolm Smith 
Mary Jo Collier 
Harry Copenhaver 
Charles Thompson 
Mrs. A. D. Myers 
Mrs. Harry Copenhaver 
Miss Jimmie M. Hollingsworth 
Rebecca Brady 
Harriett Reams 
Hilda Newman 
Martha Cantrell 
Mrs. Frank Simons 
Ruth Frazier 

Mrs. Willie D. Curtis 
Nettie G. Woodie 
Ann McCollum 
Rulene Haley 

Mrs. Charles ‘Thompson 
Keith Hollingsworth 
Edith McKenzie 
Katherine Tarwater 
Manilla Swack 

Mr. Jonah Fitch 
Oakley Jennings 
Minnie Brier 
Virginia Bragg 
Edith Bryan 

Melba Campbell 
Dollye Cardwell 
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~ Serna 


Charlene Collier—$300 


Cavit Cheshier $300 


Fred Crosson nn 
Don Sahli wegien ii 
tion 


J. A. Barksdale—$300 

Benton County Teachers’ Association— 
$300 

Mr. and Mrs. Guy Buckner—$300 


Clifford Casey 
Robert Daniel 
Theron Davis 

Mrs. Clata Rhea Deakins 
Mrs. Helen Elkins 
Dean Freedle 

Bryce Francis 

Mrs. Charles Haston 
Sara Hoover 

Mary King 

Roy Knapp 
Virginia Maxwell 
Jean Myers 

Daniel Preston 

Kay Ramsey 

Anne Smith 
Katherine Smith 
Joe Stewart 
Elizabeth Womack 
Ione Youngblood 
Wilma Ruth Sparkman 
Thelma Wilson 

Iris Casey 


Union County 


Patricia McKelvey 
Edward Collett 


Mary B. Bradford—State Department 
of Education 


*These associations have pledged to con- 
tribute $10 per member 
**Contributing $5 per member 
***Contributing a total of $300, which is 
well above the $4 per member required 
for a plaque. 
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Yours For 


The Asking 


Through this column you can find many 
educational materials and teaching aids 
that are not available elsewhere. In 
ordering the material, please fill out the 
coupon completely and print your name 
and address. Allow two weeks for re- 
ceiving the items directly from the ad- 
vertiser. No requests from children 
please. 

24. Literature with information about 
the Mason Protected Fund Raising 
plans for schools and school groups. 
(Mason Candies, Inc.) 

48. Brochures on Summer _ Sessions 
Abroad of the University of San 
Francisco in Guadalajara, Mexico, 
Valencia, Spain and Palma de Mal- 
lorca, Spain. (Dr. Carlos Sanchez) 








LOANS BY MAIL 
FOR 
TEACHERS 













Borrow up to $600 by airmail. No 
red tape, no co-signers or embar- 
rassing investigations. Payments to 
fit your income; pay only for time 
money is used. Send coupon today 
for free INSTANTLOAN ® folder by 
airmail in plain envelope. 











be | 
8 UNION FINANCE CO. é 
: Dept. T12, 4760 E. Speedway, Tucson, Ariz. : 
: O 1 need $___ Please rush free & 
4 application without obligation . 
a © Send free INSTANTLOAN® folder ' 
v 
# NAME : 
g ADDRESS. ' 
city, state i 
be 


oe 
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USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. Available in U.S.A. 
Dept. G, 307 N. Michigan Ave. School year of 
Chicago 1, Illinois 1961-62 only. 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 4¢ is enclosed for each number circled. 


24 48 
Name 
Subject a Ls ae Grade ee ee 
School Name a 


School Address es a a : ; oe _ Tennessee 
Street __.._ Gity 


Enrollment Boys ___ - 7 ae 











Making Sure of Arithmetic 


MORTON, GRAY, SPRINGSTUN, SCHAAF, ROSSKOPF 


Grades 3-8 


This is the complete and mod- 
ern program that teaches 
each essential step so well 
that you can be sure that 
each pupil makes sure and 
stays sure of arithmetic. 
Teachers’ editions, work- 
books, and progress tests. 











MODERN MATHEMATICS 


for Junior High School 
Book 1 and Book 2 
ROSSKOPF, MORTON, HOOTEN, SITOMER 


Here is a new program for all able 
junior high students. It presents the 
best of the new approaches in an or- 
ganized learning framework and re- 
veals a fascinating new world of 
mathematics. Teachers’ editions. 





SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


{ 3272 Peachtree Road, N.E., Atlanta 5 
f\ Representative: JACK W. DRAPER, Nashville 





——— 
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November Salute to 


Local 


Association 


Presidents 


The local associations make a valua- 
ble contribution to the teaching profes- 
sion in the state of Tennessee. Each 
year THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 
pays tribute to them and to their hard 
working officers by saluting the presi- 
dents of each association. For the 1961- 
62 school year we begin by honoring 





SHER 





the presidents of the third district. 


Johnie H. Brown, president Sequatchie 
County Teachers’ Association; principal, 
Liberty Elementary School; 

B.S. degree from Tennessee Polytechnic 
Institute; M.A. degree from University 
of Florida. 


Joseph V. Buchanan, president Athens 
City Teachers’ Council; teacher, City 
Park Elementary School; 

B. S. degree from Middle Tennessee 
State College. 


Margaret W. Cooper, president Hamil- 
‘on County Education Association; prin- 
cipal, Spring Creek School; 

B. A. degree from Carson-Newman Col- 
lege; M. Ed. degree from University of 
Chattanooga. 
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Boodie M. Fox, president Cleveland 
Education Association; teacher of 
health and science and coach of football, 
Arnold Junior High School; 

B. S. degree from Tennessee Polytech- 
nic Institute; M. A. degree from Pea- 
body College. 


Ralph T. Green, president Rhea County 
and Dayton City Teachers’ Association; 
teacher of history, Rhea Central High 
School; 

B. A. degree from Bryan College; gradu 
ate work at University of Tennessee. 


Andrew A. Harbison, president Etowah 
City Teachers’ Association; principal, 
Etowah Junior High School: 

B. S. degree from Tennessee Wesleyan 
College; M. S. degree from University 
of Tennessee. 


William N. Huddleston, president 
Marion County Education Association; 
teacher of French and English, Whit- 
well High School; 

B. S. degree from University of Al- 
abama; M. Ed. degree from University 
of Chicago. 


Frank G. Hughes, president McMinn 
County Teachers’ Association; prin- 
cipal, Niota Elementary School; 

B. A. degree from Tennessee Wesleyan 
College; M. A. degree from University 
of Tennessee, Knoxville. 


Novella Myers, president Bledsoe 
County Teachers’ Association; principal, 
Bellview Elementary School. 


$1 











Paul E. Roberts, president Meigs 
County Education Association; prin- 
cipal, Meigs Consolidated School; 

B. S. A. degree from Berry College; 
M. S. degree from University of Ten- 
nessee. 


Jasper E. Rogers, president Polk 
County Education Association; prin- 
cipal, Polk County High School; 

B. S. degree from Tennessee Wesleyan 
College; M. S. degree from University 
of Tennessee. 


Sue C. Sloan, president Monroe County 
Education Association; teacher of sec- 
ond grade, Madisonville Elementary 
School; 

B. S. degree from University of Tennes- 
see, Knoxville. 

















Mrs. Fred Parks, president Grundy _ 
County Teachers’ Association; English” 
department, Grundy County i 
School; 

B. A. degree from Alabama Colles 
Montevallo, Alabama. 


Julia K. Schmitt, president Chattanooga 7 
Education Association; teacher of voc © 
tional home economics and guidance” 
counselor, Chattanooga High School; = 4 
B. S. and M. S. degrees from Univesaay 
of Tennessee. 


Juanita J. West, president Bradley™ 
County Education Association; teacher” 
of the seventh grade, Hopewell School; 
B. S. degree from University of Chat 
tanooga. B 





The Ginn Arithmetic Enrichment Program 


Marks * Smart * Brownell * Sauble 
for grades 4,5, 6 


Archer 
for grade 7 or 8 


Bentley ° Potts 
for grade 7 or 8 


High School 


FIRST COURSE IN ALGEBRA 
A COURSE IN GEOMETRY, PLANE AND SOLID 
TOPICS IN MODERN MATHEMATICS 


ginn and company 


717 Miami Circle, N. E., Atlanta 5, Georgia 





for a deeper insight into mathematics- 





EXPLORING MATHEMATICAL IDEAS 


ENLARGING MATHEMATICAL IDEAS 
EXTENDING MATHEMATICAL IDEAS 


NUMBER PRINCIPLES AND PATTERNS 
GEOMETRY, PART ONE, DISCOVERY 
BY DRAWING AND MEASUREMENT 


Weeks * Adkins 
Weeks * Adkins 
Young (3 paper-bound pamphlets) 


Represented by John T. Burrus 
P. O. Box 118, Franklin, Tenn. 





— 
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Photographed at the Adler Planetarium and Astronomical Museum, Chicago 


An assignment in Astronomy ? 
No! It began when he looked up Columbus! 


Many wonderful things begin with Our Wonderful World. Every answer to every question is a begin- 


ning—not an end. Herbert Zim, editor-in-chief of Our Wonderful World, developed the unique 
thematic organization which virtually compels the student to turn to the next page and read on. 


Only Our Wonderful World makes it easy for the student to begin with Columbus and advance, page 
by page, to Ships and Sailing, How Boats Float, Stars to Steer By, and on to the Constellations. 
Learn more about this new, 18-volume set of books. To find out how it differs 

from other reference books in both the classroom and the library, write to 

James W. Oxendine, School and Library Division, Spencer Press, Inc., 

2461 Fairbrook Dr., Nashville 14, Tenn. 


Our Wonderful World 
Published by (ial 
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SERIES 


500 


CHAIR 


Seat of water-resistant hardwood 
veneer, back of highest quality 
northern hardwood veneer molded 
to deep radius for posture-perfect 
comfort. 


Versatile units that meet 
highest class standards! 
Designed to flex and settle 
with weight distribution 
for genuine comfort, provide 
more leg room through 
complete absence of 
stretchers. Graduated 


, 


heights 12” through 18”. 





SERIES 


SOO-F 


CHAIR 


t 


Molded Fibre-glass back and seat 
molded to proper body contours, 
Lightweight, strong texture... 
molded in color for easy care. 





SERIES 


800-W,, 


CHAIR 


ay 
All purpose instructor’s chair for 
lobby, reception area, offices. 
Rugged lines, graceful appearance, 
maximum comfort. Available with 
Fibre-glass or upholstered arms, 
back and seat. 





SERIES 


810-U.. 


CASTER CHAIR 


Top grade Naugahyde leatherette 
in Blue, Mocha or Coral covers 
Stafoam seat, back and arm rests 
banded with aluminum extrusions, 
2” ball-bearing rubber wheel 
casters. 





SERIES 


SOO0-U 


CHAIR 


Stafoam seat and back covered 
with Naugahyde leatherette in blue, 
mocha or coral... banded with 
aluminum extrusions. 





MASSEY 


SEATING CO. 


160 Hermitage 
Nashville 10, Tenn. 









